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Without free enterprise this war 


would have been lost months ago 


Senn people still say dictatorships or government control of 
industry make for greater efficiency. Listen— 


It took government-controlled Germany 9 years to build 
enough plants and equipment to fight a war; it took government- 
controlled Japan 25 years; and even splendid Russia 20. American 
industry under free enterprise has done it in 2 years... built and 
tooled the plants to turn out 1000 times the war materials we could 
make before the war. Whether or not we do turn them out, in time 
to win, is up to the men at these new machines, to the public’s 
help in scrap collections, and to the intelligent cooperation of 8 
labor-management-government. 
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But we wouldn't be ready until years from now, to turn out 
the needed war materials if we had had to take the time our ene- 
mies took under the so-called “efficiency” of dictatorship. We 
were ready to produce because free, independent American indus- 
trialists put Patriotism ahead of profits, and risked their futures 
for America. Profits? What little is left from taxes is so tied up ' 
in inventory for more war work that they've had to borrow cash 
to pay taxes and payroll. Future? American industry has built plants 
they can’t hope to use after the war. But the plants were vital to 
winning the war, so they built them. . | 


Machine tool builders can make such statements because they 
know American industry. Almost every part of every unit of the vast 
flood of war goods must be machined on machine tools, so the 
machine builders had first to equip other war plants, and know what 
those war plants have done. The machine tool industry went to war 
in 1939 and has increased production from 25,000 machines a 
year to 360,000. The way American industry has used these prod- 
ucts makes us proud to be their partners. 
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Rubber soaks up the smack of 
a 2-mile fall 


Some typical examples of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ow a thin rubber coating makes 
H sponge cushions practical and 
protects parachutists from broken backs 
is one of a series of 26 examples of 
rubber development included in a new 
booklet. Each example is a story in it- 
self —a reprint of a B. F. Goodrich 
advertisement of 1942. Here are some 
of the typical subjects: 

Latest fashion for ocean cruises — 
how a new kind of rubber-lined hel- 
met protects the gunners in our navy. 

Dipping a battleship’s ribs in “ fire- 
water’— rubber helps speed ship 
building by preventing the need for 
frequent repairs to “pickling” tanks. 

_ From roar to rumble with rubber — 
is the story of how rubber exhaust 
pipes help speedy torpedo boats slip 
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within firing distance of ships, without 
too much noise. 

Statue in rubber of somebody's kid- 
ney — tells how a medical school used 
collin to make a model of the kidney’s 
blood system for research and study. 

Airplanes used to have their nerves 
rubbed raw — but now the miles of 
wire and hydraulic tubes that cross and 
recross inside big bombers are pro- 
tected by a new kind of adhesive rub- 
ber tape. 

It chews a pasture into an airport — 
tells how big earth moving machines 
carry 14 tons of dirt in one minute and 
how time-out problem was solved by 
the right rubber belt. 

The machine that gives busses the 
brush-off — scrub brushes on an out- 
door washing rack are driven by V- 


belts that withstand moisture, dust, 
sunlight. 

This book will give you a new and 
we believe interesting picture of the 
varied and important part rubber is 
taking in industry and in the war ef- 
fort — and perhaps the book will give 
you some ideas on how this versatile 
material can help 
you in your future 
plans. For a free 
copy, write The 
B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Industrial 
Products Div., 

Akron, O., and 
the book will be 


Jt 
B.F. Goodrich 


PEAK POWER 


needed for war 


It is true that all power units in 
material-handling trucks are spe- 
cifically rated. But it’s power deliv- 
ered that wins in war production. 
When the trucks are powered by 
alkaline batteries they stay on the 
job, turn out the work expected of 
them, are not subject to lay-ups for 
repairs. In many war plants, alka- 
line batteries are today working 
much harder than their operators 


ever expected they would—and are 
standing up admirably under such 
peak demands. 


All this is not something which just 
happened. It is the nature of this 
modern type of power unit. Rug- 
gedness comes from Edison steel- 
construction, its self-preservation 
chemical principle, and its fool- 
proof electrical qualities. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edivon. 


Olkaline BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Civilian Appeasement 


Maybe you had better make at least 
a temporary revision in your ideas of 
civilian sacrifice for all-out war. Ci- 
yilian appeasement is “in” as Congress 
starts 1943. Capitol Hill is going on 
the idea that all-out war production 
eaks can be attained without more 
sacrifices than those already required. 

Given today’s tendency to ease up 
on the man in the street, there’s a 
chance that if the war ends or tapers 
off in the first half of 1944—before the 
rotecting inventories of goods are ex- 
[ susted—civilions may never realize how 
tough the war really was. 


Congressional Appeasement 


There has been no change of heart 
about civilian crackdowns among the 
Administration all-outers. However, 
while special situations like the eastern 
fuel shortage may still result in other 
such drastic-appearing moves as this 
week's ban on pleasure driving, the war 
bureaucracy has been forced to realize 
that it must temper its actions to pacify 
a rambunctious, balky Congress. 


What's Behind Congress 


The bitter, intransigeant mood in 

which the old Congress died and the 
anti-Administration temper of the new 
Congress reflect (1) a popular convic- 
tion that the military situation is good 
enough to pe. vit some relaxation of 
controls on civ. ~s and (2) a popular 
determination tnat the people just 
won't be pounded down to the kind 
of living standard that has gone with 
war everywhere else in the world. 
e What Hitler Missed—Congress is in- 
clined to believe that Hitler forgot 
something when he said that America is 
soft—that America may be big enough 
and strong enough to be soft and still 
fight a good war. 


First Sign—Henderson 


Appeasement of the public came 
first on the price control front when 
Leon Henderson was forced out. That 
front is farthest from the actual fight- 
ing, and Congress is still sensitive to 
the charge of obstructing the war ef- 
fort. But already the guns are rumbling 
on a more critical front—the actual sup- 
ply of civilian goods (witness the heavy 
pressure on WPB to pull steel away 
from guns and put it into farm ma- 
chinery to insure that no American feel 
hunger pangs). 
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Here again, the indications are that 
the Administration will make no stone- 
wall stand. In the wind is a reorienta- 
tion of the whole civilian supply setup. 


Let Byrnes Do It 


Prentiss Brown, Henderson’s succes- 
sor, is trying to divorce the rationing 
job from price control, wants to shove 
it over to some such place as WPB’s 
Civilian Supply. At the same time, a 
tentative move is afoot to lift civilian 
supply itself out of WPB, drop it into 
Byrnes’s office. Along with this goes a 
plan to make Byrnes a sort of central 
claimant agency under the Controlled 
Materials Plan for all the civilian czars 


—oil, rubber, transportation, etc. ‘This 
would put the problem in the hands of 
a man who thinks in terms of politics 
rather than of war and industry. 

e@ White House Viewpoint — Not all 
F. D. R.’s advisers yet believe it neces- 
sary to go this far. Some less drastic 
means of appeasing Congress and the 
public may yet be found. But that is 
the trend. Meanwhile, OPA is stalled 
on policy pending word from the White 
House of Brown's official appointment. 


OPA Evictions 


Which heads will fall when Brown 
comes into OPA, nobody knows. Hen- 
derson last week took occasion to boast 


Only club that F. D. R. can swing 
to keep the new Congress in line is 
the charge of interference with the 
war effort if it bucks him on major 
policies. Actually, that is the only 
thing that will keep Congress under 
any kind of discipline. 

Nothing that comes out of the 

Administration will get considera- 
tion, unless it comes from Roose- 
velt’s own hands. The Democratic 
leadership has declared a new war 
on bureaucracy, essentially on New 
Deal bureaucracy. The leaders will 
string along with Roosevelt himself 
only if they are taken into his entire 
confidence. Otherwise they won’t 
guarantee anything. 
e Suspicious Sequence — Of course, 
Congress will cool off; its present 
turbulence will settle into some kind 
of working relationship. But the 
altruistic, almost exalted, theme of 
the President’s Message—the Four 
Freedoms, and particularly its em- 
phasis on freedom from want—left 
Congress cold. There was no en- 
thusiasm for the international impli- 
cations of this theme. 

Ambassador Winant’s collabora- 
tion, in the light of his large concept 
of the responsibility of the United 
States in a postwar world, inspired 
distrust rather than confidence. 
There’s lively suspicion that Winant 
engineered the close timing of Brit- 
ain’s Beveridge Report calling for a 
broad social security program, the 
President’s Freedom - From - Want 
speech, and his general proposals 
for greater social security at home. 
Notice the sequence: 


Congress Cool to “Wagner Plan” 


First, the Atlantic Charter with 

its “Freedom From Want” plank; 
second, the Beveridge Report for 
Britain with a carefully stimulated 
U. S. reception; third, the State of 
the Union Message reiterating ‘‘free- 
dom from want”; fourth, the budget 
message in which, under a_ payroll 
tax heading, the President will call 
for extension of the Social Security 
program; and fifth, a Wagner Bill 
soon to be presented to Congress 
with full Administration backing, 
which will provide for yanking the 
payroll tax up to 5% on employers 
and to 5% on employees. 
e “Wagner Plan”—The “5 and 5” 
tax rate would add an estimated $3.,- 
000,000,000 to social security trust 
funds in the coming fiscal year and 
finance a program that the New 
Deal has been busy formulating 
since long before first rumors of the 
Beveridge Plan began to waft over 
from England. But the strong, pos- 
sibly controlling, reaction in Con- 
gress this week was that this isn’t 
the time for it. 

New “compensables” included in 
the Wagner Bill will cover hospitali- 
zation for wives and children as well 
as for workers, maternity, disability, 
military service, death. The bill 
would extend present and proposed 
coverage to the self-employed, farm 
laber, domestic servants, employees 
of nonprofit institutions, and other 
sections of the population hereto- 
fore exempt. It would increase ex- 
isting benefits, federalize unemploy- 
ment compensation, and provide for 
26 weeks of payments. 
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OUT THEY ROLL! Fighting tanks for 
U. S. fighting forces all over the world 
are rolling off factory production lines, 


How Much Paper Work in Building a Tank ? 


Here’s how Mimeograph duplicators help speed up factory 


paper work, cut production time for tank manufacturers 


It takes a lot of muscle, a lot of “know-how” and a lot of 
perspiration to get a tank rolling off a production line. 
What many people don’t realize is: it takes a lot of 
paper work, too. 

In factories all over the country, tank manufacturers 
have found a new way to speed up this paper work—and 
the production of tanks and tank parts—with the help 
of the Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph die- 
impressed stencil sheets. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 
MimeocrapuH is the trade-mark 


of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


Engineering departments in many plants are using 
Mimecgraph duplication to speed up and simplify the 
production and distribution of 


parts lists 

engineering change notices 

engineering releases 

operation line-ups 

and other paper work functions. 
Production and planning departments find extensive 
use for the Mimeograph equipment because of its flexi- 
bility and versatility. The all-important spare parts list, 
packing list, and “Shipper” can be quickly produced on 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 

And the clean-cut, black-on-white copy produced by 
Mimeograph equipment makes for easier, surer reading 
. .. less possibility of error . . . assurance that the job 
will be done efficiently. 

The Mimeograph distributor in your community has 
full information on how to speed up production for your 
company through duplication. Call him—or write direct 
to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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of Rent Chief Paul A. Porter’s iron- 
clad ——— against rent increases and 
evictions. Porter needed help, for he 
has been a special target for landlords 
who claim that they are being strangled 
when they could get out of debt. 

Dr. J. Kenneth Galbraith, price chief, 

seems a sure candidate for departure. 
So do John E. Hamm, senior deputy 
administrator, and C. David Ginsburg, 
general counsel. Since all of these men 
have resignations handy for signature 
and delivery, Brown will have no trouble 
in cutting any or all of them loose. 
e Off the Beam—Rumors that Hender- 
son will remain as OPA chief, after all, 
are off the beam. So (unless Brown 
should decide that the job is too tough) 
are counter-rumors that Joe Kennedy, 
ex-Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, may be the nominee. 


Wage-Boost Precedent 


It was bound to come. NWLB’s 
labor and employer members ganged up 
this week to outvote public representa- 
tives in approving a 5¢ hourly wage in- 
crease for employees who already had 
received nearly twice the boost due 
them under board’s Little Steel formula. 

Number of workers affected was very 
small (20 A.F.L. members in an Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. plant), 
but the precedent was important be- 
cause public members have long ex- 
pressed private fears that wage stabiliza- 
tion would be lost when employers who 
were losing workers decided to go along 
with the union desire for higher pay. 


Growing Labor Unrest 


Widely expressed fears of labor un- 
rest aren’t idle. Serious stoppages—most 
of them wildcat in character—are crop- 
ping up on a broad front. 

In the anthracite field, harassed in 
1941 by a strike against union assess- 
ments (BW —Oct.11’41,p67), 9,000 
miners quit work protesting a dues in- 
crease of 50¢ a month. 

A handful of C.I.O. machinists was 
kept from working at the San Fran- 
cisco shipyard where previously a strike 
for overtime pay on Saturdays and Sun- 
days elicited the stern Presidential re- 
buke that it had “delayed shipments of 
men and supplies to fighting fronts.” 
The idle accused the union of denying 
them permission to work until they 
honored $25 union fines for working 
the forbidden days. 

Ford and Chrysler were hit in De- 
troit. Reorganization of maintenance 
administration caused the 23-hour 
strike of 15,000 maintenance men at 
River Rouge. Chrysler’s tank plant had 
two brief walkouts. 
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Regional Labor Boards 


Because of opposition by its employer 
members, National War Labor Board’s 
announced plan to decentralize its ma- 
chinery for settling labor disputes is 
moving very slowly. Employer mem- 
bers believe the board’s projected grant 
of power to 30 or more district panels 
should be surrounded by policy  safe- 
guards, including specific directives on 
maintenance-of-membership issue. But 
district panels doubtless will be set up 
sooner or later because both public and 
labor representatives want them. 


Morale Checkup 


Despite boost in production that 
came with opening of African front, 
Army and Navy are still not entirely 
happy about ‘fen morale—as_ evi- 
denced in grumbling, absenteeism, oc- 
casional slowdowns. Both services have 
their intelligence services trying to pin 
down the causes, maybe suggest reme- 
dies. 

Detroit and St. Louis are rated as 
worst spots, but there are others. At 
one critical war plant, for instance, 35% 
of the labor force failed to show up 
Saturday after Christmas. 


Strained Relations 


Relations between Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and OPA on food rationing are 
strained. Even before food control was 
centered in Secretary Claude R. Wick- 
ard, his aides pressured OPA to rush 
into rationing programs without re- 
quisite long-range preparations. 

Instead of overhauling their own pro- 
curement procedure when the lend-lease 
buying program struck snags, Dept. of 
Agriculture officials plugged for ration- 
ing. On the other hand, they refused 
even to talk rationing possibilities with 
OPA food men a year ago. When the 
latter first wanted to talk about meat, 
D. A. men laughed derisively. 


Housing Promise 


National Housing Agency, with 
money to start 170,000 units of public 
housing this year and plans to recom- 
mend priorities on 170,000 privately 
financed housing units, is feeling en- 
couraged about getting materials to do 
the job. Requirements Committee has 
allocated enough steel to meet the full 
first-quarter, 1943, program. For later 
quarters, NHA is relying on its new 
right to plead its case as a claimant 
agency under Controlled Materials 
Plan. 

For the Record—Last year, NHA built 
128,000 units—family, dwellings, dormi- 


tories, trailers—and has 214,000 still 
abuilding. Private builders ran up 195,- 
000 houses, have 80,000 now under 
construction. 


Houses After Planes? 


Most big airplane companies are play- 
ing with ar sera sm refrigerators to 
automobiles—that they might manufac- 
ture in lean postwar days. People in 
Washington think they know what 
Consolidated is dreaming about now 
that the big plane builder (Liberator 
bombers, etc.) has hired Frank Watson, 
prefabricated housing expert and one of 
the authors of the original Federal 
Housing Act. 


Subsidies Out 


Stabilization Director James F’. Byrnes 
has abandoned his effort to use sub- 
sidies to keep down consumer price ceil- 
ings on farm and food commodities. 

Tipoff came when the flour price 
regulation (page 22) was issued without 
mention of the previously announced 
Commodity Credit Corp. subsidy on 
wheat for milling purposes. It was con 
firmed when Byrnes ordered Agriculture 
Dept. to abandon subsidies in three 
metropolitan milk marketing areas and 
ordered OPA to increase milk prices in 
same areas. 

Byrnes will replace subsidies with (1) 

attempts to force economies on distribu- 
tion of food and farm commodities and 
(2) permission for moderate price rises 
where it is impossible to impose suffi- 
cient economies to absorb the increases 
in cost. 
@ Bow to Farmers—Abandonment of 
subsidies represents a victory for the 
congressional farm bloc, which favors 
overnment efforts to keep floors under 
on prices but opposes subsidies as a 
means of keeping consumer ceilings 
down. 


Food Industry Worried 


Food industry men see eye-to-eye 
with farm bloc members on any subsidy. 
They say it puts the government hand 
right on the heart of an industry's oper- 
ation. However, food people also see 
Byrnes’s alternate emphasis on process 
and distribution economies as a device 
for gaining favor with the congressional 
farm bloc by squeezing the “middle- 
man.” 

Already Chairman Fulmer of the 
House Agriculture Committee is rais- 
ing the old cry that the “food middle 
man” is a leech sucking money from 
consumers while letting the farmer take 
the blame for high food prices. Fulmer 
threatens to back up his charges with 
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Reducing the giants of the forest to 
a matter of board feet creates real 
eye hazards. Flying sawdust, chips, 
etc., can do serious damage. Willson 
provides snug-fitting goggles espe- 
cially designed to give protection 
under all eye-hazardous conditions. 
There are over 300 different styles 
of Willson goggles, respirators, gas 
masks, and helmets to meet the eye 
protective and respiratory require- 
ments in every industry. See your local 
Willson Representative or write direct. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS * GAS MASKS * HELMETS 
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committee heatings and a bill to estab- 
lish large government-financed market- 
ing cooperatives. 

@ Unexpected Ally—Food men expect 
little aid or comfort from the Agricul- 
ture Dept. if Byrnes applies the squeeze 
—in fact, Wickard probably will be the 
one to twist the rack. However, the 
industry will get help from an unex- 
pected and hitherto unappreciated 
source—OPA. The price control law 
provides that processors must get fair 
margins, and OPA’s approach to food 
distribution costs is sympathetic, 


Power Guessers 


That perennial jurisdictional _ play- 
thing of New Deal Washington—elec- 
tric power—is being tossed around again. 
WPB Chief Nelson is back at the 
White House attempting to get the 
Federal Commission out of his hair. 

Last spring, WPB got Roosevelt’s 

O.K. on a scrap of paper in which FPC 
surrendered to the war agency full juris- 
diction over wartime power supply and 
requirements. Now, FPC is bouncing 
back with estimates which assert that 
WPB’s power requirements are 15% 
to 25% low and that its estimate of 
available capacity is 5% high. Fact is 
that the annual power peak period just 
passed produced lower demands than 
anyone—FPC, WPB, or the utilities, in 
that order—had predicted. 
e Continued Story—F. D. R. heard Nel- 
son’s protest at a Sunday confab at- 
tended also by FPC Chairman Leland 
Olds. He told them to talk it out for 
a week or so, then come back. 


Farm Gas Relief 


Gas rationing relief for farmers, dairy- 
men, and stock raisers is promised by 
Rubber Director William Jeffers. By 
Apr. 1, he expects to put into operation 
a “one-package”’ ration system. 

A farmer will submit a single applica- 
tion, free of complicated formulas and 
past consumption records, for all gas he 
needs for his passenger car, truck, trac- 
tor, brooder, and stationary engines. 
Local committees will decide whether 
the amounts asked for are really needed. 
@ Red Tape Cutter—Meanwhile, Jeffers 
has ordered the Office of Defense ‘Trans- 
portation and OPA to cut red tape, 
ignore their own regulations so as to 
let local boards give farmers all gaso- 
line, kerosene, and other petroleum 
products they need for food production. 


Prescription for Oil 


WPB is getting ready to take a hand 
in the oil muddle resulting from con- 
flicting jurisdictions of Petroleum Ad- 


ministrator Harold L. Ickes and 
WPB prescription for oil is sai 
that it’s banking on for other n 
—the Controlled Materials Plan 
The OPA-PAW fight came to 
last week. Convinced that OPA 
know how much oil the gasolir 
fuel coupons it had issued added 
—and sure that, anyway, they ad 
to more than the supply—-PAW 
rationing oil to wholesalers (B\\ 
2’43,p7) and telling them whom t 
ply if stocks ran low. This natural 
OPA’s rationing plans in a knot. 
eCMP to Rescue—WPB’s  solut; 
would be to have the Requir 
Committee divvy up supplies 
among the CMP claimant agencies 
War, Navy, etc.—with some one agence 
presumably OPA, assigned a definite 
quantity to ration out to civilians 


Ban on Trade Shows? 


The furniture industry this week held 
its annual shows in Chicago and Grand 
Rapids (page 14) in the face of a ‘ 
quest” for cancellation by the Office of 
Defense ‘T'ransportation’s chief, Joseph 
B. Eastman. In so doing, they ma 
have forced a distasteful issue. 

Under date of Jan. 5, Eastman wrote 
Donald M. Nelson to explain that OD1 
has not wanted arbitrarily to proscribe 
trade shows in the interest of essential 
war transportation but has sought -can- 
cellation of those that didn’t seem im- 
portant to the war effort. Then he 
asked if such gatherings “are essential 
to the war program.” 

Back came the answer from WPB’'s 
Director General of Operations, Emest 
C. Kanzler: “We see no reason... 
why you should not take any steps you 
~~) Pee 


Arnold Sidetracked 


Railroads and over-the-road motor 
carriers have finally licked Thurman 
Amold. His on-again, off-again inves 
tigation of the common carriers for 
allegedly conspiring to fix rates 
pigeonholed, and the Chicago grand 
jury dismissed. Army, Navy, and Office 
of Defense Transportation sidetracked 
it for “interference with war effort.” 

This is the second time the war agen- 
cies have ridden Arnold on a rail. Last 
time ODT and WPB made a squeeze 
play to kill a pending antirail suit, but 
Arnold managed to wangle permission 
to investigate what he described as 
“heinous offenses” (BW—Nov.28'42, 
p32). Now the whole rail-motor caret 
affair looks dead for the duration. 


—Business W cek’s 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


* Preliminary, week ended January 2nd. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 
PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 

Production of Automobiles and Trucks. 

Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4-week daily a av. in thousands). . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . 

Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... .. 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor wn Aug, 1939 = 100).. 


tFinished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 

¢Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..................5.5. 

‘Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)....... 

Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib. ). 

tWool Tops (New York, Ib.).... 


tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, ae (ae oe ee es 
FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 

Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 

U. S. Bond Yield 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable) . 

Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, ) rs member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


t Revised. 


(average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*191.4 


97.0 
14,930 
$11,325 
3,750 
3,871 
1,720 


Preceding 
Week 


+191.2 


98.2 
14,505 
$12,295 


+196.0 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.32 
3.74¢ 
t19.94¢ 
+$1.210 
22.50¢ 


77.1 
4.26% 
2.81% 
2.36% 
1.39% 
1.09% 

8-1% 


28,504 
40,457 
6,165 
1,508 
26,510 
3,264 
2,190 
6,292 


$14,848 
—1% 
148 


232.7 
155.3 
188.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.26 
3.74¢ 
19.5l¢ 
$1.197 
22.50¢ 


74.2 
4.29% 
2.81% 
2.36% 
1.28% 
1.00% 

8-3% 


28,852 
38,387 
6,192 
1,089 
24,808 
3,284 
2,500 
5,460 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


6 Months 
Ago 


182.3 


97.0 
22,680 
$38,914 
3,424 
3,297 
1,904 


80 

63 

$12,416 
—8% 

186 


231.8 
155.0 
181.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.09 
3.74¢ 
19.83¢ 
$1.222 
22.50¢ 


67.6 
4.32% 
2.83% 
2.34% 
1.17% 
1.00% 

8-3% 


25,502 
32,382 
6,469 
912 
18,232 
3,410 
2,259 
2,873 


$11,161 


+ 39% 
136 


221.0 
150.1 
173.9 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.23 
3.62¢ 
18.33¢ 
$1.27] 
22.50¢ 


71.5 
4.33% 
2.84% 
2.40% 
1.02% 
1.00% 

4-i.% 


23,650 
30,085 
6,726 
957 
15,049 
3,666 
3,085 
2,361 
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That single sentence from an industry 

on WPB’s new order M-246 tells the story 
plastics today, for in hundreds of new 
plastics are providing better weapons of war 
and improved tools for industrial production. 
The story of plastics tomorrow sketches even a 
wider horizon, where plastics will enter new. 
fields and make products that are now only 
blueprints and imagination. 


‘GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WuictIMA GAN: ‘Sekccincticn “obobt’ the’ detalap- 


ment, designing, engineering and manufacturing 
of plastics parts write Section A-1, One Plastics 
Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


PD-i 


THE OUTLOOK 


Watch Production Efficiency 


Drain on manpower, and turnover in labor threaten our 
productivity. Costs, profits, and price ceilings involved. Big sav- 
ings increases complicate the tax problem. 


After digesting the usual heavy diet 
of year-end reviews and forecasts, busi- 
ness men once again this week set about 
facing prosaic, day-to-day problems. Tak- 
ing Donald Nelson’s comment, “In 1943 
we shall be living in a full war economy” 
as the keynote, it is to arms and our 

hting men that we must look for 
changes in 1943 business patterns. 


New Weapons 


And equal in importance with the new 
monthly records for output of tanks, 
planes, and ships are the notable ad- 
vances in design of American weapons. 
Latest dramatic instance of the effect of 
the new arms in battle is the success in 
Libya and Tunisia of the tank destroyer 
mounting a 105 mm. gun on a medium 
tank chassis. 

This week Admiral Land announced 
that mass-production yards will be con- 
verted, by the latter part of this year, to 
turn out a new-model Liberty Ship with 
more cargo capacity and with more 
speed to evade submarines. And an- 
nouncements from Wright Field re- 
search experts indicate that vastly speed- 
ier, heavier, and longer-range bombers 
soon will be coming off production lines. 
Technical advances like these may have 
far-reaching effects on the course and 
duration of the conflict. 

Progress in design can therefore af- 
fect strategy and so alter our manpower 
needs for the armed forces—the one 
problem that cuts across every sector 
and corner of the economy. Recent 
elucidation of previous Washington esti- 
mates reveals that total end-of-1943 
military goals are not far from 11,000,- 
000 men. 


The Coming Pinch 


Though current draft quotas are be- 
ing heavily filled from the ranks of 
unskilled or school-going 18- and 19- 
year-olds, this boost in the projected 
military needs will pinch industry more 
sharply later in the year when the pool 
of younger men is exhausted and agri- 
cultural requirements approach sharp 
seasonal peaks. Then will be raised 
again the question of the optimum size 
of the armed forces. 

For, at least the initial result of this 
drain is to cut productivity. Even an 
important producer in the machine tool 
industry—which, by virtue of its new 
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equipment and high wage rates is less 
quickly affected by qualitative deteriora- 
tion of machines and labor—now reports 
declining man-hour output as a result 
of the introduction of unskilled women 
into plants. 


Labor Turnover 


More, the 1943 manpower program 
necessarily involves large shifts in labor 
from less- to more-essential jobs, a trans- 
fer that, in turn, implies retraining and 
loss in efficiency, at least temporarily. 
On top of that, enlistments and job- 
shifts merely to obtain better working 
conditions have made labor turnover 
what Mr. McNutt called this week “‘the 
most important single problem facing 


the nation at this time.” Turnover, how 
ever, has been cut by the recent ban on 
enlistments and extension of local job 
stabilization agreements. 

That the threat to productivity is 
growing is evidenced by renewed discus 
sion in the auto industry of the dé 
sirability of switching wage rates from an 
hourly to a piece basis. The theory, of 
course, is that piece work will increas 
incentives and, therefore, efficiency. But 
labor opposition is likely to prevent such 
a change. 

However, if a decline in efficiency is 
only now reaching out into such indus 
tries as machine tools and autos, the 
impact on lines like textiles, steel, coal, 
and foods, which have already experi 
enced a drop in 1942, is growing more 
serious daily. 


Costs Up, Profits Down 


The effect, of course, is an increase 
in labor costs per unit of output. Ordi 
narily, the upward pressure on that ratio 
is from wage rates; but now, even if 
wages stay stable, costs rise. Profits, 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


“REAL” HOURLY WAGES 


fy 


Hourly Wages = Cost of Living 


er 


! eae 
AS DJFMA 
19 


Dote: U.S. Bureoy of Labor Stotistics 


In October, latest month for which 
data are available, and probably again 
in November, “real” hourly wages 
turned down after a sharp six-month 
rise. Since September, 1939, actual 
hourly earnings have advanced almost 
consistently. But living costs, fairly 
stable in 1940 and early 1941, began 
to increase rapidly until the price 
freeze again stabilized them. How- 
ever, costs jumped again in late 1942, 
and now strict price control is being 


endangered in Washington. If “real” 
wages do decline further, new wage 
demands will arise (BW —Dec.26'42, 
p13), especially since overtime time- 
and-a-half rates and more jobs in high 
pay arms lines artificially lift the curve 
anyway. Indeed, “real” wages are 
usually difficult to reduce—‘‘sticky” 
on the decline—and the 15% ad- 
vance since the war is likely to prove 
a postwar legacy that business will 
have to face. 
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TINY TEST TANKER 


Resembling an ungainly submarine, 
the experimental, concrete tanker 
Phantom puts in at Washington on 
its trial run from Riviera, Fla., where 


it was cast in four sections on a marine 
Patterned by V. Yourkevitch, 


railway. 


designer of the liner Normandie’s 
hull, the 914-ft. craft required 70 tons 
of concrete, and six of steel; it will 
carry 100 tons of oil and is a possible 
forerunner of 240-ft., 2,000-ton tank- 
ers. The experiment was conducted 
to show that small yards, with few fa- 
cilities, can build such vessels. 


obviously, will suffer, but should the 
advance in costs continue unabated dur- 
ing 1943, production in some lines 
under price ceilings may be threatened 
to the point where a raise in the ceilings 
will be unavoidable. 

But, by comparison with the pressure 
that excess consumer income—the in- 
flationary “gap” (BW—Dec.12’42,p120) 
—excrts on the retail price level, these 
adjustments to meet higher costs present 
minor headaches. And increasingly, price 
and tax experts are concerned about 
what the effect of forced savings or sales 
taxes might be not only on current con- 
sumer savings, but also on past accumu- 
lations. 


Spending Taxes? 

For, the bulk of the 26 billion dollars 
that the Department of Commerce es- 
timates consumers saved in 1942 is still 
in liquid form, cash, or demand bank de- 
posits—perhaps 15 billions worth. Cash 
in circulation alone at the year-end to- 
taled a fantastic $15,407,000,000 as 
against $11,161,000,000 a year ago, and 
$7. 261,000,000 in late August, 1939. 
Even at the peak of the 1929 boom, cir- 
ulation failed to top 5 billions. 

The fear is that the 15-billion-dollar 
accumulation might be used for spend- 
ing, even if savings out of current in- 
come are enforced. Also imposition of 
a flat sales tax might unleash a huge 
anticipatory buying spree, founded on 
these liquid assets. Because any freezing 
of bank deposits or cash in circulation 
to ‘‘sterilize’’ this hoard is considered 
unfeasible, federal administrators will 
press harder for direct taxes on spending. 


14 * General News 


Who Didn't Come? 


Buyers throng furniture 
market in Chicago despite ODT 
ban; shortages are evident at 
manufacturers’ level. 


Buyers flocked to the winter market 

at the American Furniture Mart in Chi- 
cago this week—despite the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s abortive effort 
late in December to call off the show— 
in the hope of cajoling manufacturers 
into selling them such furniture as they 
may have left or may still produce in the 
next six months. 
e@ Who Started Rumpus?—Insiders laid 
the blame for the confusion over cancel- 
ing the show at the door of certain 
southern furniture manufacturers who, 
having nothing to sell and being reluc- 
tant to apologize to dealers, exerted 
pressure on the ODT through their con- 
gressmen to call the show off on the pre- 
text of curtailing holiday travel. 

Belatedly, Joseph B. Eastman tele- 
phoned his blessings, but government 
speakers originally scheduled for the 
meeting were called off. Attendance 
figures were hhushed—but topped even 
the record-breaking 13,000 at last year’s 
winter show. 

@ Few Inventory Cares—That few buyers 
were worrying about WPB’s Inventory 
Control order (BW—Jan.2’43,p5) was 
evident in a general scramble to buy the 
somewhat meager offerings of* manufac- 
turers, Actually, only about 1% of the 


nation’s furniture dealers top WPB’; 
minimum of $200,000 annual sales and 
$50,000 inventory. 

Buying was spurred by dealers’ fear 

of running short of goods. At present, 
store inventories are said to be about 
normal and the dealers’ attitude is one of 
“so far so good.” In 1942, furniture 
volume dropped only 12% from the 
1941 record high of $740,000,000 de- 
spite wartime restrictions. 
@ Wooden Springs Appear—But manu 
facturers had little to offer buyers at this 
show. Some firms have closed out their 
line of case goods (as distinguished from 
upholstered furniture), either because 
they had none left to offer or because 
they preferred to save their dwindling 
stock for favored customers. Uphol 
stered furniture shown contained either 
wooden springs or no springs at all, re 
lying on cotton padding for comfort. 

Because silks, woolens, and even ray- 

ons are increasingly difficult to get, 
tapestries and other fabrics made of cot- 
ton were prominent. Talk of the market 
was modernistic furniture demountable 
with a mere twist of the wrist (BW —Jul. 
25’42,p68). Enough of it for a four 
room apartment can be packed in a 
6x6x6 ft. box. 
@ Sigrs of the Times—Luliabye Furni- 
ture Corp. admitted that because of a 
30% increase in the national birth rate 
it is 60 days behind on deliveries. And 
the booth of one firm formerly making 
metal outdoor furniture advised, “‘Noth- 
ing to sell—come in and relax.” 

The dearth of furniture at the show 
is partly due to the fact that, at present, 
65% of the nation’s furniture makers 
are selling to the government and the 
rest are trying to get war contracts. 
Chief difficulty has been the fact that 
very few furniture factories are set up 
on a straight assembly line system. Con- 
sequently, they have been unable to get 
their costs in line with those of com- 
petitive bidders. 

e@ Lumber Squeeze Slight—Material and 
labor shortages plague factories still pro- 
ducing furniture, but although every 
furniture maker howls about lumber 
shortages, a recent survey by the Na- 
tional Retailer Furniture Dealers Assn. 
indicated that few are having really 
tough sledding. Government require- 
ments specify lumber with straight grain 
while furniture makers prefer curly grain, 
because it makes a more beautiful de- 
sign in the finished piece, and accord- 
ingly can use butts, stumps, and burls. 

Always a low-paid industry, furniture 
making is suffering disproportionately 
from the labor situation—workers are 
being lost to defense jobs in droves. 
Normally women are not used in fur- 
niture making to any great extent, but 
currently their employment has risen 
until they make up 18% of the indus- 
try’s employment. Indirect worry of 
furniture makers is the shortage of work- 
ers in the lumber industry. 
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war material producers, is that the law, 
as amended last October, now provides 
expressly for final clearance for liability 


114 Billion by Renegotiation 


Army and Navy show manufacturers have turned back 
that much profit on war contracts. Maritime Commission hasn't 
reported. Navy is toughest. How the rules work. 


{hat cut in profits on war material 
through renegotiation of contracts is 
running into big figures, and an increas- 
ing number of big contractors are ac- 
cepting renegotiation as a means of fos- 
tering public good will. 
eArmy—Price reductions and cash re- 
funds resulting from renegotiation of 
Army contracts now total about $1,000,- 
00,000. For the seven-month period 
from Apr. 28 to Dec. 4, the total was 
$829,332,800, of which $124,220,400 
was in cash refunds and $705,112,400 
in price reductions to be tealized on 
outstanding contracts. 

e Navy—Navy’s recapture as of Noy. 30 
totaled $523,655,044, of which $122,- 
294.677 was in refund and $401,360,- 
367 in price reductions. 

e Maritime—The Maritime Commis- 
sion will not reveal how much has been 
recaptured on its contracts. Its refusal 
is arousing curiosity as to the scale of 
profits on ship construction. 

e Treasury—Contracts awarded by the 
Treasury Dept.’s Procurement Division 
were not brought under the renegotia- 
§ tion law until October. In consequence 
the profits recaptured to date are in- 
significant in amount but will be 
reported when renegotiation has pro- 
ceeded sufficiently long to show a trend. 

Topside policy on _ renegotiation 
among the services is uniform. ‘They 
are looking, subject to certain specific 
exemptions under the law (BW —Oct. 
31'42,p86), for what they consider ex- 
cessive profits wherever these may be. 
However, the price adjustment boards 
are concentrating on big contractors. 
¢7.5% Docketed—All told, thee are 
probably 80,000 concerns busy making 
war goods of one sort or another, but 
as of Dec. 4 the War Dept. had only 
5,996 companies on its docket for re- 
negotiation. Most of these have con- 
tracts totaling $1,000,000 or more. 

Possibly therefore, the odds are in 
favor of those small companies that 
gamble that they will never be reached, 
though the law actually exempts only 
contractors or subcontractors whose an- 
nual volume of war work is less than 
$100,000 a year, and rencgotiation with 
big contractors frequently leads to re- 
negotiation with their subcontractors. 

* For Higher Exemption—The Senate’s 
smal! business committee, on behalf of 
smal] contractors and subcontractors, is 
sceXing an increase in the exempt limit 
from $100,000 to $500,000 a year, ex- 
cept in extreme cases of excessive profit 
gs °° OOvious cases of fraud. This has the 


‘ 


Board, which is composed of represen- 
tatives of government procurement 
agencies. 

The services believe it’s up to Con- 

gress to raise the exemption limit. They 
question whether they have authority 
to do so on their own initiative under 
the law, especially in view of the fact 
that at the time that the renegotiation 
statute was amended last October, Con- 
gress ignored a recommendation by the 
Army and Navy that the limit be 
placed at $250,000 a year. Inasmuch as 
renegotiation of contracts is now 
smoothing out, after a long period of 
controversy and confusion, the services 
are not anxious again to reopen the 
subject on Capitol Hill. 
@ Navy More Strict—Because of the 
tremendous volume of contracts, price 
adjustment officials are urging that con- 
tractors volunteer for renegotiation. An 
increase in the exemption limit, as pro- 
posed by the Senate’s small business 
committee, could be expected to reduce 
considerably the number of such volun- 
teers. 

Experience of contractors and sub- 
contractors who have been through re- 
negotiation indicates that in general the 
Navy is more strict, digs deeper into a 
company’s operations than does either 
the Army or the Maritime Commission. 
It is Navy practice to employ part-time 
auditors to supplement the investiga- 
tion made by its cost analysis and price 
adjustment personnel. 

@ Get Final Clearance—A big renego- 
tiation inducement, especially to large 


WOE FOR V/OLF PACKS 


Designed to hunt down submarines 


cndorsement of the Procurement Policy preying on United Nations’ shipping, 
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for excessive profits. When a contrac- 
tor or subcontractor has renegotiated in 
good faith to climinate excess profits 
for a specified past or future period, the 
agreement reached ‘is final and is not 
subject to reopening at a later date ex- 
cept on a showing of fraud. ‘The prac- 
tical result is that big war contractors 
who have been through the “finalizing” 
process will be able to issue financial 
statements without setting up huge re- 
serves for liabilities contingent on later 
renegotiation. 

Many contractors and subcontractors 
not yet familiar with the law or the 
procedure governing renegotiation are 
chafing at the prospect. Many of their 


questions can’t be answered except upon 


their submission of an actual statement 
of facts. 

In renegotiation no distinction is 
drawn between special goods contracted 
for by the services and standard cata- 
loged goods bought by them. In prac- 
tice, the catalog price generally is left 
alone so that the manufacturer's com- 
petitive price structure is not disturbed, 
but if a catalog price is regarded as ex- 
cessive in the volume that the goods are 
required, the manufacturer is asked to 
refund direct to the government or 
“upstream” through subcontractor and 
prime contractor. 

@ Can Reach Far Down—Renegotiation 
applies regardless of the channels 
through which the material is distrib- 
uted. A manufacturer may not even 
have a contract with the government 
yet his price is subject to adjustment if 
his product is bought from jobbers and 
dealers by a contractor or subcontractor 
who sells it to the government as part 
of an assembled machine. In this case, 
the manufacturer is defined as a subcon- 
tractor within the meaning of the law. 


multiple rows of Navy “Mariner” 
patrol bombers move down the as- 
sembly lines at the Glenn L. Martin 


Co. plant. 
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How We Stand on Canned Goods Supplies 


Shortages of canned, dried, dehy- 
drated, and frozen foods have brought 
on rationing. ‘The program is sched- 
uled to be launched in February or 
March. Details of the civilian supply 


CIVILIAN SUPPLY OF CANNED 
VEGETABLES 
(1,000 cases consisting of 24 No. 2— 
or 20 ot.— cans) 
1940 Pack Estimated 1942 
Year* Pack Year 

3,258 

,530 

, 269 

.524 

‘ 992 

a 5,196 

Tomatoes 533 

Tomato catchup.... 144 

Tomato catchup... 911 

(tin container) 

Tomato juice 
Tomato pulp 
Tomato sauce 
Tomato paste 


Pimentos. . . — 
Pumpkin & squash... 
Spinach , 5,563 (a) 
Others (6) . 1,550 (a) 
Mixed vegetables P ; 1,874 
Kraut (c). 5,73 3,250 

Total permitted pack 139,833 131,341 
Vegetables for which 

no more tin con- 

tainers are available 

(including such items 

as baked beans, 

sweet potatoes, etc.). 46,307 


Grand Total. . 

Source: National Canners Assn. 

* Data for 1941 not available in strictly 
civilian terms. 

(a) Partial data. 

(b) Including carrots and peas, greens, okra, 
succotash. 

(c) Packed from previous year’s cabbage crop. 


12,618 


186,140 143,959 


The table below tells in more compact, 
but perhaps not as comprehensive a form, 
the story of the canned vegetable outlook, 
as the Dept. of Agriculture sees it. Like 
most data from divergent sources, the 
Dept. of Agriculture and the National 
Canners Assn.’s figures differ somewhat. 
Thus DA puts the estimated civilian 
supply for 1942 at 135.9 million cases, 


situation are not completely available, 
but the statistics below--covering 
canned goods, the most important 
part of the rationed supply—show ap- 
proximately how things stand: 


CIVILIAN SUPPLY OF CANNED 
FRUITS AND JUICES 
(1,000 cases comsisting of 24 No. 24% — 
or 28 ot.— cans) 
1940 Pack Estimated 1942 
Year* Pack Year 


Fruit salad. . a 
Peaches, Calif. Clings 
Peaches, Freestone (a). 


Applesauce (6) 
| 
Cranberries (b) . 
Berries (c). . . ; 
Cherries, red sour 
pitted... errr 
Cherzies, sweet... .. 
Citrus salad (6)... 
Grapefruit (6). . 
Figs (b) (d). 
Olives, ripe (6) 
Peaches, Calif. 
stone..... 
Pineapple (6) 
Sea ‘ 
Prunes, Italian. 


Total Fruits. . . 


FRUIT JUICES: 
Grapefruit (b)...... 


Blended citrus (b) 
Pineapple (6) . 
Fruit Nectars *... 
Grape Juice *. 


Total Juices 


Source: National Canners Assn. 

(a) Excludes California Freestone. 

(b) Pack beginning in year designated and 
ending in following year. 

(c) Excludes cranberries. 

(d) Not included in WPB order M-81. 

(e) Complete data not available. 

*Estimated. 


whereas N.C.A. figures about 144.0 mil- 
lion. Some of this variation is account- 
able from the fact that the DA’s totals 
do not include baked beans, rhubarb, 
mushroom, and other miscellaneous 
items for which tin is no longer avail- 
able but supplies of which are still mov- 
ing to market although in amounts that 
are very moderate. 


19,521 


CANNED VEGETABLE PACK * 
(1,000,000 cases consisting of 24 No. 2-—or 20 oz.— cans) 


Total Pack 
Government Requirements 
Available for Civilians 


Variations in per capita consumption of 
canned goods by income groups are large. 
This is a problem for rationers. Simi- 
larly, there are variations in consumption 


Families and single 
individuals with incomes of 
Under $500 

$500 to $1,000 

$1,000 to $1,500 

$1,500 to $2,000 

$2,000 to $3,000 

$3,000 to $5,000 

$5,000 and over 


Per capita farm consumption (1941)*.. 
Per capita non-farm consumption. 


* Includes imputed value of home canning. 


Estimate for Forecast for 
1942 Pack Year 1943 Pack Year 
192.9 178.6 
57.0 92.9 


Here is the story (based on 1941) as 
told by the Dept. of Agriculture: 


Per Capita Consumption of 
Canned Canned Dried 
Vegetables Fruits Fruits 


.1 Ib. 13.7 Ib. 3.1 Ib. 
18.0 4.5 

26.4 6. 

31.2 6. 

36.9 7. 

43.6 7. 

55.5 9. 

$0. 

$0. 


3 
6 
1 
7 
2 
68 


$1.48 


$3.71 7 
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Ration Dilemma 


OPA, in dark on wher 
1942 pack is, has to stall on i, 
canned food program. May stax 
fresh competition. 


Rationing of canned, dried, and fre, 
en foods in February, as announced ; 
the Wickard-Davis broadcast, js, ; 
predicted (BW—Jan.2’43,p7), out of 
question. It will be March—or, mo; 
likely, April—before the ball gets rollin, 

With only a very hazy notion a; ; 
how the 1942 pack is distributed, hip, 
bad the maldistribution is, and ho; 
much is left to ration, the Office o 
Price Administration will try to stal] 
program as long as possible, hoping + 
get a cushion with the start of the 194: 
pack. (If the 1942 pack was to } 
rationed at all, the rationing shoul 
have started last summer—but intergy. 
ernmental red tape interfered then. 
@ Where’s That Pack?—Here are a 
proximately all the known facts tht 
OPA has on the whereabouts of the '42 
pack: 

The civilian share of it amounts t 

144,000,000 cases of canned vegetab|: 
(off 23% from 1940) and 55,000, 
cases of fruits and juices (off 29% fron 
1940). Up to 70% of this pack could 
by now have moved out of processor 
hands on the basis of WPB’s consens 
tion order M-237. Surveys seem to in- 
dicate that, in fact, the canners did 
release the pack quickly, did not hoard 
for speculative purposes. The same sur. 
veys also show that wholesale stock 
(including chain stocks) are far below 
normal. Therefore, either retailers 
housewives have accumulated the good: 
So far as OPA is concerned, this is the 
worst of all possible situations. 
@ Have to Stock Up—OPA, therefor, 
has to wait with its rationing program 
until packers and wholesalers have 
enough stock to supply those who have 
reached the bottom of the barrel. 0: 
Apr. 1, WPB will allow packers to t- 
lease the remaining 30% of their 1942 
pack. On the basis of Department ot 
Agriculture estimates that the average 
civilian ration will be a maximum 0! 
about 40 Ib. a year, there is enough 
left in the pack to last three or four 
months. Hence, Apr. 1 would be the 
safest time to start the program. A 
an alternative, OPA could ask WP8 
to release the rest of the 1942 pack in 
March, start its program then, and hope 
that the goods will last until the 194 
pack begins to come in (late spring). 

When the slate is finally wiped 4 
clean as it will ever get, and rationing 
becomes.a reality, here is how OPA will 
work the marketing side of it: 
© Starting Inventory—Every grocer and 
wholesaler will start with sufficient inven 
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Such guaranteed stocks will bear a 
nship to normal needs. OPA will 
the heavily stocked distributor to use 
. stocks before permitting him to get 


ae here’s potential dynamite in this situa- 
tion. A distributor who now is well-sup- 
plied can dump his holdings, knowing that 
he'll get new supplies anyhow when ration- 
ing starts. OPA is wise to this strategy. If 
it's used to any appreciable extent, the 
agency has the answer: Stocks will be 
frozen.) 

e Uniform Point Values—Point values will 
be the same for all areas in the U. S. 
Originally economists had argued that rural 
areas use less canned foods (or, perhaps, 
more home-canned goods) than city areas, 
and that therefore the farmer should cither 
(1) get fewer ration points or (2) pay higher 
point prices so that his allotment of stamps 
would exhaust itself quickly. OPA is afraid 
of this idea. It doesn’t sound like “fair 
shares.” Also, OPA has no exact knowledge 
of canned goods consumption by regions. 
If the farmers don’t use all their points, 
point values could be revised downward to 
drain off the excess supply of rationed foods. 
Presumably this drain-off would come in the 
cities, for the farmers wouldn’t buy beyond 
a certain level, no matter what the point 
value of the merchandise. 

eShopping Problem—A big headache, 
from the viewpoint of the food trade, 
is the problem of intra-industry distri- 
bution by means of coupon-claims. To 
begin with, the coupons or stamps are 
not redeemable currency in the banker’s 
sense of the word. If your wholesaler 
doesn’t like your haircut, or the way you 
pay your bills, he need not give you any 
merchandise despite the fact that you 
have the necessary coupons. You'll have 
to shop around. 

Similarly, if you accumulate 100 
coupons after selling 50 cans of peas 
and 50 cans of beans, that doesn’t mean 
that your coupons will guarantee a stock- 
up of exactly the same proportions. 
Your wholesaler may be out of beans 
and send you beets. If you don’t want 
the beets, you'll again have to shop 
around, 

In this shopping around, look for 
some resurrection of the competitive 
system. For example, the retailer who 
~for lack of a remedy—accepts an over- 
supply of beets while short of peas and 
cor will advertise his “surplus” and 
perhaps even cut prices to get rid of it 
quickly enough to stake a fast claim on 
the next month’s supply of peas and 
corn. 

* Old-Fashioned Selling—The canner 
also will foresee the need of putting 
familiar sales levers under rationing. For 
example, chili sauce and cherry packers, 
expecting the housewife to try to use 
up her ration points on such primary 
vegetables as peas and corn, will think 
about inducements to get their packs 
moved. True enough, they will move 
in the long run, but most canners don’t 
want to wait too long—hence a fresh 
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ONE CAN’S THE LIMIT 


Grocers, who are doing their part to 
prevent hoarding of canned foods be- 
fore rationing sets in, limit sales of 


canned goods to one can of each food 
to a customer. OPA compliments mer- 
chants on not permitting advance an 
nouncement of rationing to create the 
panic buying that critics expected. 


interest in the advertising and discounts 
that have been fading out of a sellers’ 
market. 

Meanwhile, OPA has clarified some 
further features of its program, though 
it hasn’t yet set the exact consumer 
allowance or exact point values of proc- 
essed foods. Add these items to your 
food rationing facts: 


Restaurants and other institutions will be 
or an allotment—not ration—basis. Cus- 
tomers can leave their precious stamps home 
when dining out. 

OPA thinks consumers will be pretty 
honest in declaring pantry stocks. Ap- 
parently more than 75% of excess sugar 
was declared and retrieved. 

Canned goods prices may be sct on the 
basis of grades (unless the present program 
meets too much opposition), but point 
valucs will ignore grades. 

Consumers who have large stocks of a 
single item—say baby foods—won’t be de- 
prived of other canned goods while baby 
eats. Purchases will merely be restricted 
until baby has gobbled up the inventory. 

You can expect more point rationing in 
the food field. Here is a rough schedule: 
meat plus cheese; then butter plus mar- 
garine; then fats and oils; then other dairy 
products. Also, look for point rationing in 
the clothing and footwear lines. 

While OPA may eventually consolidate 
some of its rationing programs, don’t make 
the mistake of believing that eventually all 
foods will be rationed via a single book. 
Reason: Under the point system the con- 
sumer has the prerogative of choice, but too 
many consumers would choose coffee and 
meat rather than spinach and corn. Items 
like coffee, sugar, and meat will always have 
to be rationed separately to take them out 
of the realm of choice. 


Victory Vitamins 

Department of Agriculture 
prepares big-time promotion for 
1943 home-garden program to 
top 1942 by wide margin. 


With canned goods rationed this year, 
the Department of Agriculture is prepar- 
ing hot-shot, big-time promotion of vic 
tory gardens. It’s serious business. 

Wartime gardening got going last 

year, but only folks with some know-how 
got real encouragement. In the new edi- 
tion of its bulletin on victory gardening, 
the department urges everyone with 
plantable land to safeguard his dict by 
raising his own vegetables. 
e@ Don’t Plow the Lawn—Nobody, least 
of all the Department of Agriculture, 
wants to see the futile plowing up of 
front yards so prevalent in the last war. 
The clay-fill foundation of most lawns 
makes them an exceedingly poor risk for 
crop insurance. 

OWI publicity will give the same 
= to victory gardens that it put be- 

ind the scrap salvage drive. Women’s 
magazines and newspaper tic-ups, broad- 
casts, movie shorts, etc., are included, 
Manual distribution of the bulletin and 
other printed information will be han- 
dled in cities through OCD and in rural 
areas by Department of Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service leaders. 
e Plenty of Most Seeds—Record seed 


production is well set to take care of the 
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Apples (including crabapples) 
Applesauce 

Apricots 

Baby foods 

Berries (all varieties) 

Cherries (red sour pitted) 
Cherries (all others) 

Cranberries and sauce 

Fruits for salad and fruit cocktail 


Asparagus 

Baby foods 

Beans, fresh lima 

Beans, green and wax 

Beans, all canned and bottled 
dry varieties 

Beets, including pickled 

Carrots 

Corn 


III. Other processed foods: 
All canned soups 
All dried and dehydrated fruits 


The following are exempt from rationing: 
Candied fruits 

Chili con carne 

Frozen fruits in containers over 10 Ib. 
Frozen vegetables in containers over 10 Ib. 
Fruit cakes 

Fruit juices in containers over 1 gal. 

Fruit puddings 


ams 
ellies 
feat stews containing some vegetables 


What Canned Goods Will Be Rationed 


Rationing of processed fruits and vegetables is OPA’s thirteenth rationing 
job. Here is what will be dished out via “fair shares:” 


I. Canned and bottled fruits and fruit juices (including spiced fruits): 


II. Canned and bottled vegetables and vegetable juices: 


Grapefruit 

Grapefruit juice 

Grape juice 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Pineapple juice 

All other fruits, juices, 
combinations 


Peas 

Sauerkraut 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Tomato catchup and chili sauce 

Tomato juice 

Tomato products, all others 

All other canned and bottled vegetables, 
vegetable juices, combinations 


All frozen fruits 
All frozen vegetables 


Olives 

Paste products (such as spaghetti, macaroni, 
etc. whether or not packed with vegetable 
sauces) 

Pickles 

Potato salad 

Preserves 

Relishes 

Vegetable juices in containers over 


1 gal. 


demand. The 1941 crop ran to 1,134,- 
000,000 Ib. In spite of lend-lease de- 
mands, already estimated at an over-all 
figure of 50,000,000 Ib. to date, there 
might possibly have been a surplus of 
some seeds this year except for unfavor- 
able weather here and there. 

Vegetable seeds, of which the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture lists 50 varieties, rep- 
resent about 250,000,000 Ib. of the 1941 
seed crop. Grains, grasses, and legumes 
account for the rest. A few specific seed 
shortages—in beets, carrots, onions, and 
cabbages—may develop, so these are not 
being recommended for general export 
by the Department of Agriculture. By 
and large, however, it is expected that 
lend-lease and domestic demand will be 
adequately supplied. 
e Gardens Abroad—Secretary Claude 
Wickard’s Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration is carrying the victory garden to 
the United Nations; 80,000 vegetable 
seed kits, each containing seed enough 
for the average family garden, have been 
purchased for British War Relief. Rus- 
sian War Relief, the American Red 
Cross, and other organizations are in- 
cluded in similar programs. FDA is also 
looking to heavy postwar demand for 
seed both by Allied nations and liberated 
countries. 

Most victory garden produce will be 
eaten fresh in season, with the exception 
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of tomatoes, pickled beets, and late cab- 
bage, all of which can be home canned. 
While home-canned products are not 
subtracted from the allowed ration of 
canned goods, and while the Bureau of 
Home Economics is hopefully pushing a 
share-the-canning-equipment plan, home 
canning is not likely to keep pace with 
home gardening. Drying, cellar, and food 
locker storage will take care of only a 
portion of home-grown produce. 

e The Vitamin Foods—The Agriculture 
Department’s recommended list of vege- 
tables to be grown by victory gardeners 
is based on high vitamin content varie- 
ties that are easy to grow. Included 
are such standbys as tomatoes, beans, 
spinach, cabbage, radishes, onions, beets, 
and chard. Celery, pumpkin, melons, 
and other truck produce not on Selec- 
tive Service’s list of essential crops will 
be pretty scarce. 


WAR WORKERS’ NIGHT SPOT 


When tourists all but disappeared in 
Southern California last year, there arose 
a new sales problem for Earl Carroll— 
how to fill, night after night, a dinner- 
and-stage-show place with 1,300 seats, 
at around $3 a customer. 

In Hollywood, the customers are 
likely to be family motor parties from 
the Corn Belt. They are people away 


from home, looking for someth 
ferent to go and see—preferabl, 
thing a little wicked. ; 

Earl Carroll's problem was lye; 
recently when it was discovered t],:t the 
war plant workers are tourists at hear 
He has set up a party departmint + 
cater to them. Over the radi) ang 
through other advertising, he his de. 
veloped sales appeals that brin: cy. 
tomers in solid blocks of hundred, fr 
quently enough to reserve the entix 
place for an evening. He specializes 
a swing shift show that begins at 2 a1 

Earl Carroll shoulders all the detai| 
arranges the entertaining. If an aircraft 
company or shipyard wants a party for 
the whole organization, Carroll’s cvent; 
department breaks the group up by com. 
pany departments, one section or one 
shipway taking a night out to com. 
memorate some achievement. Hundreds 
of small parties are the backbone of the 
business. 

These war worker parties soon devel. 
oped an entirely new market. Inquiries 
began coming in from nearby training 
camps asking for rates and reservations 
for service men. 


Back to Bootleg 


Illicit sales at fabulous 
prices come on heels of state of 
Washington's attempt to limit 
drinkers to quart a week. 


Reminders of the old prohibition days 
are becoming increasingly prevalent in 
Seattle. Bootlegging is beginning to re 
turn as a flourishing business. The rea- 
son is the recent Washington State 
Liquor Board rationing ruling (BW- 
Dec.26'42,p37). 

e Card Rationing Decreed—Ever since 
repeal, the state of Washington has op- 
erated under a system whereby no hard 
liquor might be purchased by the drink 
except in private clubs. Thus the major 
part of the drinking has been confined 


, to homes. In November, however, liquor 


stocks in the stores began to get low, 
and the state liquor board decided to 
limit buyers to one quart of hard liquor 
a week by card rationing. 

Bootleggers since have been getting 
$5 to $7 for a pint of whisky that sells 
for $1.75 in the liquor stores, upwards 
of $13 for a quart. 

Bootleggers get supplies by having 

friends and relatives buy the one-quart- 
per-week quotas for them. Also there 
has been some permit-forging. 
e Board Is Pessimistic—The state liquor 
board admits that the final solution rests 
in having sufficient supplies to lift the 
rationing—or in a return of prohibition. 
Big wages and Seattle’s two-year popula- 
tion gain of 114,000 complicate the 
problem. 
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Postwar Shopping List 


Latin America has one that will reflect many wartime 
changes in the market south of the Rio Grande. Developments 
now going on will shift needs and buying habits. 


Economic developments in Latin 
America are bound to change the post- 
war trade relations between these coun- 
tries and the United States (The ‘Trend 
—page 92). 

Many of the countries south of the 
Rio Grande—after a history which dates 
back nearly 400 years—are just now 
coming of age, both politically and 
economically. * 

e Planning Era—Colombia recently cele- 
brated 40 years without a revolution. 

Mexico, whatever the outside reaction 
to the expropriation of foreign proper- 
ties, is struggling to prove that it can 
operate its own oil wells and that it 
will live up to new international obliga- 
tions, when made according to modern 
Mexican regulations. 

Brazil has a Six-Year Plan for indus- 
trializing the country and is soliciting 
United States cooperation to carry it 
out, confident that it can pay for equip- 
ment and technical aid with its newly- 
developed tropical _products—rubber, 
vegetable oil, cocoa, fibers, quinine. 

e Coming Closer—Air transportation is 
putting an end to the remoteness of 
Latin America. Six regularly scheduled 
planes a day now connect the Panama 
Canal Zone with the United States. 
The capitals and business centers of Co- 
lombia and Venezuela are less than a 
day from Miami (BW-—Jan.2’43,p19); a 
new cutoff air route brings the Amazon 


Sides of beef, Argentina’s (as well as 
Uruguay’s) biggest wartime export, 
‘wing aboard at Buenos Aires en route 
to Britain and to the fighting men of 
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rubber reservoir within two days of 
Miami or New Orleans; a pioneer ‘semi- 
weekly air freight service to Lima, Peru, 
is the forerunner of great postwar air 
cargo flects on South American coasts. 

Colombia and Peru now have great 
new airfields in their steaming Amazon- 
ian hinterlands where astonished Indi- 
ans feebly contest with bow and arrows 
the invasion of their domain. 

Brazil will inherit from our Air Ferry 
Command a string of most modern air- 
ports along its backward northern coast, 
connected by broad roads to the nearest 
port or commercial center. And up the 
Amazon the Rubber Reserve Co. will 
some day pass along to Brazilians its 
chain of warehouses, hospitals and clin- 
ics, and radio communications system to 
become the focal points from which 
Brazil can push its homesteading and 
economic exploitation of one of the 
world’s last great frontiers 
@ Set for a Boom—In many ways, the 
stage is being set for a sound postwar 
Pan American trade boom. 

With the United States buying every 
available strategic raw material and pre- 
venting economic collapses by paying for 
others (such as bananas and coffee) that 
it cannot now transport, large dollar 
balances will accumulate in almost every 
country in Latin America so long as our 
war needs restrict the southward ship- 
ment of goods. (Even in Argentina, 


the United Nations. Although the 
British Food Commission handles the 
deal, Uncle Sam, through lend-lease, 
pays the bill. 


NEW SOUTH AMERICA 


Our “good neighbor program” 
in Latin America has been subject 
to considerable exaggeration by ro 
manticists. ‘The market south of 
the Rio Grande won't chang: 
overnight—certainly not over a 
war-night of priorities and ship 
ping shortages. But things ar 
going on in these Latin Anierican 
lands that have now been forced 
by war—and aided by Washington 
—to develop their great resources 
Big plans for buying, new oppor 
tunities for selling are piling up 
for postwar. 

What's of greatest significance 
about these changes is summarized 
for American management men 
in this sixth and final article of a 
series of special reports on the 
South American market by Busi 
ness Weck’s Foreign Editor, writ 
ten on the basis of an editorial 
mission to the countries of that 
continent for En Guardia, monthly 
magazine published for the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Af 
fairs. 


where both Berlin and ‘Tokyo maintain 
active embassies, the United States foot 
the bills for the huge meat purchas 
supervised by the British Food Mission 
for the United Nations.) 

@ Better Exchange Basis—Purthermor 
Latin America is building a sounder fo: 
eign exchange basis for cash postwar 
trade with the United States by (1) dé 
veloping local industries and local food 
supplies, which will reduce the demand 
for imports, particularly of the kind 
normally supplied by Europe and Japan 
and by (2) cultivating tropical raw prod 
ucts which the United States has no 
mally obtained in vast quantities in 
other parts of the world (BW —Jun.29 
’40,p16). If this production can be ey 
panded on a sound competitive pric 
basis and trade can be supported by a 
rigid system of quality standards—such 
as were recently introduced in the 
Argentine (BW —Dec.5’42,p17)—Latin 
America will have a far greater dollar 
purchasing power than before the war 
@ New Information Available— Ihe tec! 
nical mission, headed by Morris | 
Cooke, which has just completed a sur 
vey of all of Brazil’s industries and tran 
port systems, has provided a model for 
the kind of economic census of plants, 
machines, output, raw material source 
labor supply and efficiency, power 
sources, etc., that many other coun 
tries want to make with Washington’ 
cooperation. Such market survey data 
will be supplemented by the reports 
of the economic analysts whom thi 
Board of Economic Warfare has estab 
lished in every country to scrutinize local 
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applications tor equipment to be shipped 
under present ngid export control regu- 
lations. With this new information, 
United States manufacturers will be in 
a position long before the war is over 
to know what equipment cach country 
needs at once, and in the longer-term 
future. 

@ Changes in Buying Habits—Some war- 
time changes in Latin America’s buying 
habits will undoubtedly be more or less 
permanent. ; 

Practically every country south of the 
Rio Grande is learning to be more self- 
sufficient in its food supply instead of 
relying on imports bought with cash 
collected from the sale of a few staple 
crops like bananas, coffee, sugar, and 
cocoa, 

Colombia is growing mee on old 
banana plantations along the Caribbean. 
Peru is cultivating household staples in 
the new farm regions being opened on 
the eastern slopes of the Andes. North- 
ern Brazil is planning to develop a local 
fish industry and is helping to develop 
small subsistence homesteads along the 
Amazon. Already the country is at work 
on a $4,000,000 program to expand the 
local food supply. Venezuela has im- 
ported food experts, and a dairy mission 
sent by Washington has just surveyed 
the local industry and suggested im- 
provements. 

@ More Light Indusiry—Latin America 
is likely to provide a dwindling market 
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ARMY'S ALASKAN LIMITED 


Sole connecting link between the Pacific and the new 
Alcan (Alaskan-Canadian) Highway is the 111-mile W hit. 
Pass & Yukon narrow gage railroad, now being operate 

under lease by the U.S. Army, with the personne! all 
soldiers except for about 200 civilians, Starting at Skag 
way, head of Alaska’s inside passage, laden supply trains 
(with few passengers) push north up one of the world’s 


steepest grades. 


They wind up in Whitehorse, heart of 
Canada’s Yukon territory. 
Arny discipline, 
usurp Broadway, 


W.P.&Y.R. the * 


Despite soldier conductors and 
the natives of Skagway (where trains 
the main street) continue to dub the 
Wait Patiently and You'll Ride.” 


for prepared foods, a ready outlet for 
food processing machinery and for for- 
eign technical experts who, on a fixed 
contract and at good wages, will install 
equipment and train local workers. 

Spurred both by the wartime loss of 
consumer goods imports and by the 
success of recently established light in- 
dustries, most Latin American countries 
are laying plans to weave their own tex- 
tiles, to make their own shoes and tires, 
to manufacture their own simple chem- 
icals, and—in markets as large as Mexico, 
Brazil, and Argentina—to assemble their 
own automobiles, electrical equipment, 
and radios. 

Venezuela is successfully making its 
own tires in a factory built only a few 
years ago and using only native workers. 
Peru is rushing a new tire factory at 
Lima. 

Colombia’s textile mills are operating 
at capacity. Brazil’s have been able to 
accept war orders for special army goods 
and to sell de luxe consumer fabrics in 
the exacting Buenos Aires market. 

Chile has expanded its shoe industry 

and has recently built two hardware 
tactories. Uruguay is hoping to build a 
small paper industry. Refugee Basque 
fishermen have put new life into a lan- 
guishing industry in Venezuela. 
7 More. Heavy Imports—Heavy industry 
in the United States can expect } huge 
new demands for its products in Latin 
America. 


Brazilian industrialists at Sado Paulo 
are prepared to operate a large new alu- 
minum industry if they can secure the 
equipment from us. They have large 
bauxite deposits only a short distance 
from the city, a new plant, and an ade- 
quate supply of electric power. 

It will be two years before the stee 
mill near Rio de Janciro 1s complet 
but Brazilians insist that they will 
ready to expand the industry by t 
if the war is over and they can act t 
equipment, 

Argentina, Brazil, and Peru all need 
oil drilling machinery, and Venezuc!l 
is clamoring for the development of the 
iron ore mines along the Orinoco. Per 
believes it has the coal and the iron orc 
for at least a modest local steel industri 
and is already starting the first stage ot 
a carefully laid, threetold plan to de- 
velop them (BW—Dec.12’42,p19) 

@ Rails and Roads Wanted—Twelve 
countries are already developing big 
health and sanitation projects which re- 
quire machinery at once and set the 
examples for far larger projects after 
the war. Every country is building 

a backlog of railroad rolling stock, 
mand for which will be dangero' 
urgent even a year from now. And ey 
country is at last aware of the need 
highways, and looks enviously at the 
construction records made with U.S 
equipment and methods on the Alc 
(Alaskan-Canadian) and the Pan Am« 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HOW MANY DAYS IN AN HOUR? 


THIS WORLD AT WAR is whirling at a faster pace 
than ever before. Changes that once were a mat- 
ter of slow evolution now occur with breath- 
taking speed. Days are crowded into hours. 

Executives know that the march of events is 
bringing new hazards to their business. Last year’s 
insurance protection may need revising to meet 
current conditions. 

Priorities, rationing, potential sabotage and 
war damage can affect insurance needs. Increased 


production schedules, personnel shortages and 
changes, inadequate check-ups and rising costs 
may have a direct bearing on your insurance 
portfolio. 

So today, wise business heads are working 
closely with their insurance men to assure them- 
selves of up-to-the-minute protection in a chang- 
ing world. Keep in touch with your Maryland 
agent or broker. Maryland Casualty Company, 


Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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can highways. Road building will pro- 
vide one. of the biggest postwar jobs 
south of the Rio Grande. 

@ Postwar Buying List—With imports 
stymied by the shipping shortage and 
the unavoidable wartime priority system, 
not one of the 20 republics to the south 
is without a list of things it wants to 
buy the minute the war is over. Many 
of them—like Mexico and Brazil—have 
vast programs of expansion mapped out, 
and are now writing equipment specifi- 
cations. Before the end of this year 
some of them will even place their 
orders so as to get ahead of their 
competitors. 

The suppliers who get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with these markets now will 
have the best chance at a profitable 
slice of a big postwar business. 


Wheat Whirligig 


Trimming bread’s frills and 
boosting flour’s ceiling fails to 
unwind wheat's dizzy economic 
spiral. 


Within ten days, 30,000,000 house- 

wives will return to their trusty old 
bread knives. They will be forced to do 
this as part of Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes’s rearguard battle 
against food and farm price inflation. On 
direction from Byrnes, the Dept. of 
Agriculture has banned the sale of sliced 
bread—one of the hallmarks of modern 
living—along with a number of other 
baking and distribution practices. 
@ More for Farmers—Purpose of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard’s 
bread order was to enforce economies 
on the baking industry; in turn, these 
economies were designed to enable bak- 
ers to absorb increased flour prices per- 
mitted by an OPA specific dollar-and- 
cents flour price ceiling; and the ulti- 
mate goal of the whole setup was to 
permit millers to pay farmers more for 
wheat. 

Briefly, that is the way the whole com- 
plicated wheat-flour-bread cycle, which 
was the first and most troublesome prob- 
lem laid in Byrnes’s lap, rests at present. 
However, despite combined efforts of 
the Stabilization Director, Agriculture 
Dept., and OPA, the situation is not 
expected to remain static. In fact, the 
long range trend is moving in the direc- 
tion of a 1¢ rise in bread prices, which 
would be translated into 100% parity 
prices on wheat (BW —Jan.2’42,p7). 

e Intentions Were Good—The price of 
bread was frozen at the March level by 
General Max. However, prices of bread’s 
main ingredients—flour, dairy products, 
and to some extent eggs—were not con- 
trolled until enactment of the anti-in- 
flation law early in October. At that 
time, President Roosevelt coupled the 


appointment of Byrnes as Stabil 
Director with a directive to QO] 
freeze prices of flour, dairy pr 
eggs, and a number of other foo 
ingredients. 

OPA established the freeze o1 th 
basis of top prices charged by each: ‘n 
vidual seller between Sept. 28 and 
2. In doing this, OPA carried o 
President’s interpretation of ant 
tion with regard to parity retu 
farm products, particularly wheat: that 
is, flour prices could be set at a 
which would reflect back to the { 

a price for his wheat equal to 
minus benefit payments. This 
taken together with benefit payment 
of course, would give farmers a 
return (not price) for wheat. 

@ Bakers and Millers Hit—This re 

in an immediate how] from wheat 
bers of the congressional farm b 
well as the grain futures markets \ 
were threatened with extinction by th; 
interpretation of parity return. Bot! 
wanted prices set on flour that \ 
permit millers to pay a straight | 
parity price. 

Since 60% of the nation’s flour ¢ 

into bread, wheat could not be per. 
mitted to go to parity without increasing 
bread prices. From there on out, the 
wheat-flour-bread situation, so far as the 
Administration was concerned, becanx 
one continuous fight to prevent that 1¢ 
rise in bread prices. However, baker 
had absorbed increased ingredient an 
labor costs between March and Octobe: 
without any help from Washingto 
and even OPA was willing to admit that 
baking and milling industry margin 
were at or below minimum levels. 
e Subsidies Froze Wheat—To compli 
cate the situation further, the whol 
market continued to rise in spite) of 
the flour price freeze, and millers in 
some sections were unable to get whicat 
at prices that would enable them to 
sell flour at their ceilings. The rela 
tionship between the price of flour t 
the baker and consumer and the price 
of wheat remains constant at most mills 
In other areas the reverse was truc— 
‘flour prices wouldn’t permit millers t 
pay up to 85% of parity for whea 
This meant that farmers floated Com 
modity Credit Corp. loans (at 85% of 
parity) against their wheat rather tha 
sell it to millers below this figure. 

On the other hand, CCC, whicl 
owns a lot of wheat, can’t make sales 
to millers at less than 100% of parit 
To insute an adequate flow from farmer 
to miller, OPA and the Agricultut 
Dept. announced in October that CCC 
would subsidize farmers who would take 
their wheat out from under government 
loans and sell it to millers, but a reluc- 
tant CCC. found a number of techn 
excuses for not introducing the subs 
@ Retailers’ Popularity Waned—In the 
meantime, as the farm bloc battcred 
OPA for higher farm and food prices. 


+ 
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TOTAL LOSSES ARE RARE 


Most insurance claims are for partial loss— 
part of a building damaged—precision ma- 
chines subjected to water or severe heat— 
merchandise burned, wetted, or merely smoked 
—cartons torn open and goods thrown about 
by thieves. These are only a few of the many 
possible situations of this sort. 


The negotiation of these partial loss claims 
is usually complicated and troublesome—and 
often involves several different insurance com- 
panies. In such cases you will find that “a feller 
needs a friend”—some one skilled in such 
matters who will represent you in the negotia- 
tions—and argue your side if there is an honest 
difference of opinion as to how much the in- 


surance company owes you. 


This is one of the major functions of the in- 
surance broker. But his services should begin 


with the negotiation of the original contract. 


The broker is free to puy for you from one 
company or several companies— as your needs 
dictate. He knows how to modify insurance 
policies to make a tailormade coverage for your 
business. His many services are always at your 
command, Yet his compensation is not an extra 
fee from you, but a brokerage paid by the in- 


surance companies, 


Johnson & Higgins have acted as insurance 
advisers and buyers for substantial firms and 
corporations for almost a century. Their ex- 
perience covers all types of insurance in all the 
markets. At your request a representative will 


explain more fully the role of the insurance 


brokerage organization— as applied to your 


own business. 
* ¥ * 


In insurance brokerage— it costs no more to have 
the best. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


be 


SEATTLE 


INSURANCE BROR 
-» 63 WALL STREET a Ew Y 
Buyers of Insurance for Commerce ‘ 


VANCOUVER 
_ WINNIPEG 


HAVANA . "TORONTO 
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SPEEDS WAR 
PRODUCTION 


APPLIED WITHOUT MOIST- 
ENING—EASILY PEELED OFF 


Simply press on—no moisture necessary—ad- 
heres to any smooth surface—never pops off 
—yet easily peeled off in one piece without 
leaving a mark. Won't pull off like string 
tags, fall off like wet stickers, rub off like 
chalk marks, pull out like pins. 

These amazing new Kum-Kleen Dry Stick- 
ers are speeding production, eliminating 
errors, providing greater economy in dozens 
of ways in almost every major war plant. 
Available in assorted sizes, shapes and colors 
—blank or printed. 

Write today for industrial bulletin BW-1 
and free samples to make your own on- 
the-job-test. 


AVERY ADHESIVES 
451 E. 3rd ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


In Canada: Enterprise Sales & Distributors, Toronto 
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Set up on a former piggery near Los 
Angeles, the 1,200-ton-a-day blast fur- 
nace in Henry ]. Kaiser's new iron and 
steel mill has been fired—initial step 
in a new steel-making venture on the 
West Coast. By next month, four 
open hearth furnaces are expected to 
be turning pig iron into steel, and 


ship plates are to glide from a 110- 
inch rolling mill by 


May. Kaiser 


wanted to erect a $78,000,000 plant 
(BW—Nov.21'42,p55), but WPB 
vielded only $26,000,000, providing 
for two more hearth furnaces aid 
sundry equipment. At the start of 
this year, the West Coast’s steel ingot 
capacity was 1,200,000 tons, while 
Colorado’s 1,100,000 tons gave the Far 
West no more than about “24% of the 
nation’s total. 


the cry arose that the middleman was 


getting all the gravy out of food and 


farm prices. In fact, the cry reached 
such proportions that Chairman Fulmer 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
started planning hearings on the middle- 
man’s cut for the new session of 
Congress. 

This gave Byrnes a new angle to work 


| on. He ordered the Federal ‘Trade Com- 


mission to investigate baking and mill- 
ing industry practices with a view to 
possible economies. Although it has 
never been made public, FTC's report 
recommended economies in bread _ bak- 
ing but found no way to take anything 
out of the millers’ operation. With this 
as a basis, Byrnes started all over again 
by directing OPA and Agriculture to 


| implement the following program: 
} g 


(1) An OPA order, released Jan. 2, 


putting specific dollar-and-cents prices 
on flour, averaging 10% above the pre- 
vious level. Prices, set by zones, were 
raised from 40¢ to 74¢ a bbl. for family 
flour, from 25¢ to 87¢ on bakery flour. 

2) An Agriculture order, issued Dec. 
30, designed to cut bread costs enough 
to absorb the flour increase. In addi- 
tion to banning slicing, twisting, double 
wrapping or other wrapping practices, 
consignment selling, refunds, credits, 
exchanges or allowances, the order 


limited varieties of bread that each 


bakery could produce in a week and 
made enrichment of all bread mandator 

(3) In line with Byrnes’s general po! 

icy of abandoning subsidies in favor of 
industry economies and moderate price 
rises, CCC gladly forgot about its wheat 
for-flour subsidy and promised to sup 
port prices of millfeed at $1.50 a ton 
below the OPA millfeed ceiling. ‘This 
is important to millers because millfeed, 
which is the left-over from the flour 
operation, very often provides the actual 
profit margin on the whole milling 
operation. 
@ The Headache Remains—In the mean 
time, millers began to squawk becaus: 
wheat prices continued to rise. Wheat 
rose the same day OPA’s new regulation 
was issued. 

With the farm bloc renewing pres 
sure in the new session of Congress for 
100% parity price on wheat; with mil 
lers unable to pay rising wheat costs 
even under the new ceiling, and uncer 
tain as to whether farmers will provide 
an adequate flow of wheat to mills; and 
with bakers questioning whether th« 
new economies will permit them to 
absorb flour price increases on bread, 
the 1¢ rise in bread prices looks like 
the next whirl in the dizzy wheat-flour- 
bread price cycle. 
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BOY COMES 
HOME 


REMEMBER how he used to come home? 

There'd be the slam of a car door in the dusk. “So long, 
Joe, see you tomorrow.” Then the swift, light footfalls 
brushing the leaves on the walk, the thud as 160 pounds 
of wiry muscle hit the porch in an easy bound that ignored 
the existence of steps . . . the crash of the front door, rat 
tling every picture in the house, and the newly baritone 
voice calling, ‘“‘Hey, Mom, when do we eat?”’ 

Remember? 

Now, a Marine flyer, he comes thundering in to Guad 
alcanal in the last light, the wind howling through the 
new hole in the fuselage where a chunk of shell just missed. 
The bomb racks are empty and, miles away on the dark 
ening water, a Jap officer volleys desperate orders from 
the bridge of a destroyer that will never see Yokohama 
again. 

Below, as his plane circles, American guns are still 
pounding away, winking and flashing in the twilight. On 
the flying field the crawling tractors and their sweaty 
drivers are at their endless task, filling fresh shell holes 
and bomb craters, making a safe surface for him. Back 
and forth the tractors go, up and down, looking from this 
height like friendly beeties, each rolling a ball of earth 
ahead of it. He is conscious of relief. That strip hadn't 
looked too good when he took off. 


He loses altitude now, the ground comes up with a rush 
and the wheels touch and cling. He climbs stiffly down 
and a voice says from the gloom, “You're late, pal. Not! 
ing minor, I hope?’”’ He grins. Bill must have waited 
around, the worry-wart. What he says is, “Okay, hers 
Did you wolves by some mischance leave anything to eat?” 

He's back at his home port again—and safe! 

* os * 


To make his homecoming safe, the rugged International 
Tractors which the Marines took to Guadalcanal ha 
worked unceasingly throughout that wild fight. Under 
every adverse condition, the tractors have kept going, 
their performance a tribute to the determined men and 
women who built them. 


We take it to be our job, and the only job of the many 
machines and weapons we make for Army, Navy, and 
Marines, to do our best to see that every American fight- 
ing man comes home—AND COMES VICTORIOUS, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


BuY . ' BuY 


wan sonDs FOR WV '1¢ FOR wan pONDS 
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filming and FIGHTING 
Lor Freedom/ 


} _poarones= does it! The precision of Bell & Howell equip- 
ment—the craftsmanship that made “what you see, you get” 
an honest slogan for Filmo Motion Picture Cameras in peace, is 
proving itself indispensable in America’s fight for freedom. 
And Filmo Motion Picture Cameras and Projectors are fight- 
ing for freedom. In the training camps, motion pictures are 
showing men how to fight to win. They learn faster and more 
thoroughly—because “what they see—they get.” 
In combat, “what they get, they see.’’ Motion pictures prove 
achievement and point the way to improved weapons and tactics, 
Bell & Howell craftsmanship is de- 
voted, a// out, to supplying our fight- 
ing forces with unsurpassed motion 
picture equipment and sighting de- 
vices—so that “what they see—they 
get!” 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 


New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


“BUY WAR BONDS 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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lf at First... 


WPEB plans new approa-h 


| to concentration of indust-y 
after unfortunate experience 


with farm machinery. 


WPB’s cautious program of con 
trating manufacture in shortage-hit 
dustries into fewer hands was slo 
almost to a standstill after the s 


| concentration of the farm machi: 
industry (BW —Oct.31'42,p16). > 
| it’s getting set to move forward ag 


but in a new direction. Look for 

eral new orders later this month—al 
them aimed at the metal-using in 
tries. 

e@ Off the Farm—The much-critici 
farm machinery program, which 

production of new equipment to 2! 
of 1940 levels, marked a turning p: 


| in WPB’s course. The Department 
| Agriculture unofficially blasted _ the 
| board’s treatment of the farmer as p: 


mathematics and worse diplomacy. And 
when Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 


| noted that WPB was probing into other 


fields related to agriculture—among them 
sugar refining—he put his foot down. 
WPB is in no mood to fight Wickard 


| Instead, the concentration program \ 
| steer away from anything relating to 


farmers and food. It will again be a 
metal-industries affair, but excluding any 
metal industries directly serving th 
farmer with capital equipment. 

e Two Big Changes—Meanwhile, two 


| major changes have occurred in WPB’s 


original line of thought: 
(1) Concentration on a more or less 
voluntary basis among members of a 


| designated industry won't be tricd 


WPB hadn’t ever wholeheartedly advo 


| cated such a program, but there wer 
| staunch advocates of the idea who in 
| sisted that since it was tried in Britain 
| it could be tried here. 


(2) Compensation systems on British 
models, intended to provide income for 
those manufacturers who are shoved out 
of the civilian field, are junked. 


| @ Sees Differences Here—WPB now 


feels that the English experience along 
these lines has little bearing on th 
U.S. situation. English industry, it says, 
is more closely knit than ours, mainly 
for the reason that English manufac 
turers compete on world markets with 
the manufacturers of other nations- 
not with each other; U. S. industrialist 
—accustomed only to stiff domestic 
fights—would probably never agree on 
anything. Furthermore, concentration 
in the metal industries tends to push 
manufacturers into war work. Very 
few, argues WPB, will find themselves 
entirely out of work. 

@ What Makes a Candidate—Criteria 
for determining when an_ industry 
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should be concentrated still remain 
aretty much the same as before. ‘The 
industry must be engaged in making 
esscutial civilian supplies; its supply of 
»~ materials must be so low that un- 
regulated manufacture would be uneco- 
nomical; and the results of concentra- 
tion must include the release of man- 
sower, transportation facilities, and fuel. 

lo date five industries have been con- 
centrated in whole or in part: stoves, 
typewriters, bicycles, farm machinery, 
and the pulp and paper industry in the 
Puget Sound area. 


ODT Backs Down 


Protests stirred up by Or- 
der 21 forces changes in policy; 
farmers appeased but truckers 
are dissident. 


the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion's Order 21, requiring the owner of 
everv commercial vehicle to secure a 
Certificate of War Necessity, has had 
a hard road to travel from the very first 
day it was issued last Sept. 9. ‘The road 


has become bumpier at every turn until | 


today ODT faces: (1) a hostile congres 
sional farm bloc; (2) an investigation 
by the Joint Government Economy 
Committee, which regards the ODT 21 
application blank and attached 24,000- 
word book of instructions as a bad ex 
ample of a government questionnaire; 
and (3) the enmity of virtually every 
trade association 


tation. 
e Purpose Changed—As originally an- 


nounced, ODT 21 was designed to en- | 


force previous orders requiring conserva- 


tion in the use of commercial vehicles. | 


For example, OD'T Order 17 provided 


that private motor carriers must cut their | 
mileage 25% below that of 1941, and | 


ODT 21 was supposed to enforce it. 


However, ODT 21 was soon converted | 
into an order providing an individual | 


conservation plan for every commercia! 


vehicle in the U. S. No commercial | 


vehicle can operate without a Certificate 
of Necessity; each certificate gives the 
precise mileage that each vehicle or fleet 
can be operated. 

To enforce the mileage provision, 


ODT has an arrangement with OPA’s | 
rationing system, which restricts pur- | 
chases of gasoline, tires, or other motor | 


\chicle necessities to the mileage rc 
quirement provided in the certificate. 
e Farm Bloc Appeased—The order orig 


inally was scheduled to go into effect | 


Nov. 15, but was postponed until Dec. 
1, to coincide with national gasoline 
ritioning. Later, without admitting it 
in so many words, ODT postponed the 
cfective date to Jan. 1, for many trucks 


and to Jan. 31, for the rest, because so | 
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representing major | 
users of private motor carrier transpor- | 


80 Man-Hours * 
COLDS | 
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modine 


UNIT HEATERS are helping to insure 


man-power against colds and accidents 


AMERICA IS LOSING 400,000,000 work- 
days of war production yearly—because of 
workers’ injuries or sickness! 

Every war plant must open a second front 
now—to protect workers—to stop this waste 
of man-power. 

Employee training, preventive medicine... 
and improved working conditions will do it. 

Planned heating will help you prevent 
worker colds and accidents. A plant heated 
by Modine Unit Heaters is a healthier place 
to work. 

Thermostatically controlled...Modines 
automatically maintain even temperatures in all 
working spaces. No chilling drafts stiffen 
workers’ muscles, or numb their hands and 
feet. No hot blasts make them uncomfort- 
able, over-heated, or drowsy. 

Modines’ healthful, even heating insures 
worker comfort, raises resistance, builds up 
stamina end productivity. And Modine Unit 
Heaters conserve fuel as well as productive 
man-power! 

Get War Edition Catalogs 142B and 142C, 

Look in your phone book for Modine 
> ty representative's name—"Where to Buy 


It” section under heating apparatus. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1740 Racine Street . Racine, Wisconsin 


‘ 
be 
a 


6 / i. 
HORIZONTAL DELIVERY MODEL 
modine 
STEEL UNIT HEATERS 


now available to 
INDUSTRIES 
DOING WAR WORK 


VERTICAL DELIVERY MODEL 
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WAR PRODUCTION 


E-flags already are flying over many 
plants on Missouri Pacific rails. The will 
to work and win, backed by abundant 
raw materials, fuel, power, skilled labor 
and dependable transportction has 
transformed the Central West and 
Southwest, served by Missouri Pacific 
Lines, into an arsenal for America. 


There's ample space and opportunity 
here for immediate and future plant ex- 
pansions, and Missouri Pacific's Indus- 
trial Engineers and Technologists will be 
glad to furnish comprehensive surveys 
of available industrial sites. For prompt 
attention, write or wire 

J. G. CARLISLE 
Director, 

Industrial Development 

1710 Missouri Pacific Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Pestered by 
Paper-Work DELAYS? 


COPY 


Anything ... 
in a Flash with 


HUNTER 


Electro- 
Copyist 


Quick error-proof copying can cut down 
ofhce and drafting room jams in a hurry. 
If your staff is swamped by demands for 
multiple copies of specifications, drawings, 
blueprints, priority extensions, reports, 
here's the way to speed up your output! 
This amazing new opendaction method 
makes photo-exact copies of anything 
typed, printed, drawn or photographed — 
in a matter of seconds! And it prints on 
paper, vellum, or linen. Electro-Copyist 
handles work from small memo sheets to 
large airplane drawings. It's so simple — 
no lens, no focusing, no darkroom needed! 
If all your work's marked “RUSH'— send 
for our new, detailed folder today! 


HUNTER Electro-Copyist, Inc. 


107 E. Fayutte St., Syracuse, N.Y 
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} many of them had been slow in filing 


their applications, 

In the meantime, the office is strain- 

ing to make the order palatable to all 
concerned. To appease the farm bloc 
in Congress, it announced that every 
farmer would get as much mileage as 
necessary to take care of his crops as 
long as ‘there is any gasoline, tires, or 
trucking equipment in the U. S. Going 
one step further, ODT had county agri- 
cultural defense boards name _ special 
farmer transportation committees. 
@ Appeals Made Easy—Any farmer who 
thinks he didn’t get sufficient mile: ge 
in his original certificate may appeal to 
his local committee. Regional ODT of- 
fices have been instructed to accept cum- 
mittee decisions without question. 

In an effort to case the strain between 

ODT and owners of private motor car- 
riers, field representatives have been dis- 
patched from district and regional offices 
to 500 cities and towns. Representatives 
receive applications for adjustments in 
the mileage provisions of certificates is- 
sued for trucks in local areas. This is 
topped off by an ODT publicity cam- 
paign telling motor carrier operators how 
casy it is to get these field representa- 
tives to “correct’’ the certificates. 
@ Office Conflict— The reasons ODT has 
been forced into appeasement go back 
shortly before ODT 21 was issued. At 
that time, the office had a series of con- 
servation orders for all types of motor 
carriers—common, contract, private, and 
local delivery. ‘These orders imposed 
mileage reductions and other provisions 
uniformly on all carriers in a given class. 
A group in ODT insisted, however, that 
real conservation could only be achieved 
by working out individual conservation 
programs for virtually every motor car- 
rier. 

Trade associations, whose members 

are major users of motor carriers, op- 
posed this theory of conservation and 
insisted that sufhicient mile: ige and fa- 
cilities could be saved by uniiocm re- 
strictions on the major classes of carriers, 
or at least the major groups of users, for 
example, bakery trucks. Leading expo- 
nent of this theory was the National 
Council of Private Motor Carrier Op- 
erators, representing all major private 
truck operators. 
e Issues Were Clouded—Despite ODT 
Director Joseph W. Eastman’s denials, 
representatives of private motor carrier 
operators in Washington regarded an- 
nouncement of Order 21 as a sly way of 
scrapping uniform conservation orders 
and instituting individual conservation 
pl: ins for every commercial vehicle. 
Their suspicion grew when ODT ofh- 
cials refused to discuss fully and freely 
the purposes of ODT 21, the method to 
be used in computing permissible mile- 
age for every truck. 

Despite the fact that John L. Rogers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission career 
man, is actually in charge of OD'T’s 


Adding weight to rumors that the 
Office of Defense 
Order 21 
is to be scrapped is the resignation o! 
John R. Turney, director of ODT’s D 
vision of Transport Conservation ai 

close adviser to Director Eastman. lor 
merly a attorney 
Turney originated the individual co 
servation plan for commercial veliick 


Transportation 
(certificates of war necessity 


Greyhound Lines’ 


Motor Transport Division, and 
M. Brady is head of the Private ¢ 
Section of the Motor Division, rep 
sentatives of private truck owners | 
charged from the beginning that 
agency is loaded down ‘with offic ials wi 
are either railroad or common carrier 
long-haul minded. In fact, they charge 
that Eastman, himself an ICC railroad 
man, is surrounded by a coterie of ad- 
visers from the common carrier field 
who actually run the private truck show 
over the heads of Rogers and Br: seg 
e The Plan’s Origin—The idea of a 
dividual conservation plan for each er 
has long been known in Washington 
motor carrier circles as the “Turne 
plan”—named for John R. Turney, fo 
mer Greyhound Lines’ attorney, who 
one of Eastman’s close advisers. 
Although Eastman wouldn’t admit it 
until cross-examined before the Truman 
committee late in November, permitted 
mileages for certificates were computed 
on the basis of a so-called load factor 
formula—the percentage relationship of 
the average load to the average truck 
capacity. Computation of the load fac 
tor was based on the answers to ques 
tions designed to learn the number 
trips made during the past year, the 
number of miles traveled, and other sim- 
ilar information. 
@ Inequalities Charged—Use of the load 
factor for permitted mileage is leading 
to a number of inequitable competitive 
situations, according to critics. They sav 
it is possible for two bakers, for an cx- 
ample, to receive unequal percenta 
cuts in mileage despite the fact rid 
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dled: Vhachime fro -F REE 


Machine setup time takes its toll of production and no one can banish the thief. But 
with HECKER tools you CAN cut the time needed for setting up, and so increase the 
production time of your machines. 

We can’t hang “E” banners on HECKER tools, although they deserve it. But we are 
helping others to earn and fly this proud flag, by designing and building tools, jigs and 
fixtures to speed up exacting production jobs. We can put the same know-how into 
your tools—for added hours of machine output. 

Our engineers rub elbows daily, in our own shop, with the problems of precision 
parts production—specifically, parts for leading aircraft manufacturers. They know 
men and machines and how they work together on an endless variety of job 
requirements, That’s the extra something that goes into every HECKER tool. 

The best way to know HECKER service is—give us a tough tooling job to handle and 
let us demonstrate. Write A. W. Hecker, 1986 East 66th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, or 
517 New Center Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


oY ldkee 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES—FABRICATORS OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 
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COPYRIGHT 1942 PLYMOUTH COROACE 


LL the new branches on the 


“Rope Family Tree” are 
being developed as rapidly as 
nature and ingenuity will per- 
mit. But one of the most promis- 
ing is that limb on which the 
birdie sings—synthetic fiber. 

Already, Plymouth’s labora- 
tories have developed a synthetic 
fiber rope for military use that 
has even greater tensile strength 
than Manila. 

Some day, that birdie will be 
singing a sweet song for Ameri- 
can industry. 


Watch the Birdie! 


MANILA stocks 


® 


. - » You can depend upon 
Plymouth to pioneer a way 
through experiment with natural 
fiber, as well as through the de- 
velopment of synthetics, to sup- 
ply you with the rope you need, 
as quickly as is humanly possible. 

Meantime, save rope, save 
twine. 

Plymouth Cordage Company, 
world’s largest maker of fine 
rope, binder twine and tying 
twine. North Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE e TYING TWINE 


ROPE FOR 


32 ¢ General News 


always have been competitors and 
| conducted operations along similai 
Operators of dump trucks on 
struction projects claim there is n 
for them to know the exact num 
trips each truck made during th: 
year; or is it fair to apply the 
factor” to this type of operation, 
depends largely on the type of 
to which the truck is assigned. 
So many blanks were returned \ ith 
out sufhcrent information for com 
tion of load factor that OD'T has 
a special formula enabling an “info | 
guess” as to mileage by using a table of 
average load factors for certain typ: 
erations in certain industries. Be 
of these “informed guesses’ and 
age load factors, OD'T’ men antic ipated 
in advance that appeals might run well 
over 50% of the applications, 


p 


Simpler War 


Variety of arms is being 
cut—for instance, tanks. But 
|it means trouble in the ord- 
nance plants. 


Simplification of ordnance requir 
ments has always been a prime concer 
of officials charged with stocking ima 
térie] requirements and delivering them 
to the front lines. ‘loo large a varicty 
of products utilized for similar end-uses 
means complications in supply, compli 
cations in knowledge of handling and 
use. 

e Cutting Way Down—Tanks have been 
the prize example. With this problem 
well on the way toward solution (BW 

Dec.19’42,p14), the Ordnance ‘Tank 
Automotive Center in Detroit now is 
| on the trail of more simplifications: 

Its 14 tactical motor trucks, 8 types 
of generators, 11 kinds of starting mo 
tors, and 11 batteries will be reduced 
to a maximum of 4 each. ‘Two or 
three distributors will replace the pres 
ent eight. Spark coils may be cut from 
6.to 2. Starting gears will be halved 

from 10 types to 5—as will 10 different 
air cleaners, 12 different clutches. 

e Manufacturers Cooperate—Mechanical 
data on all vehicles is being studicd 
to determine where simplification can 
be accomplished—interchangeability ot 
parts, elimination of duplications and 
variations in basic types, sizes and com 
ponents. Finally, manufacturers will b 
called in to cooperate with their eng 

neering know-how. 

Such a program can speed produ 
tion, cut tooling and machine requir 
ments, save some materials, and simplif 
maintenance. But for many ordnan 

equipment manufacturers, it may b 
bad news. Even if they obtain a shat 

of the standardized production, ther 


will be time lost in changing over. 
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Not by the shades of people is this bemused old bastille 


haunted. Built a century ago — looming rather small 
now, in the midst of acres of modern plants — it claims the 
— assortment of industrial ghosts that ever haunted a 
hall. 

The building is in New England, and its “ghosts” are the 
things that have been made within its walls — things that 
span the entire history of manufacturing. 

It is haunted by the first machine tools that were made 
there, when men still believed in witchcraft. Then muskets, 
rifles, and machine parts, in the pre-gaslight era ... The 
shades of old high-wheeled bicycles, of the pantaloon 
period, pedal down its halls, and antique sewing machines 
were built there when hoop skirts were in vogue. Then came 
strange cylinders and valves — and terrible sounds — and 
one day the incredible horseless carriage rolled through its 
barnlike doors! 

Finished? Done? Far otherwise. Today, 2,000-horse- 
power airplane engine parts are made in this proud old 


plant with its memories of muskets, its century of ceaseless 
change. 
* * * 

The products of this fabulous factory are far more re- 
vealing than words in telling of one of America’s oldest 
machine tool companies, for here is a curious fact: 

Machine tools built by the early founders of Jones 
Lamson were the first things to be made there... : 
machine tools built by successive Jones & Lamson gener: 
tions have helped to keep that plant steadily producing 
through its century of manufacturing progress. 

And that is the story, too, of many of America’s mo 
famous plants. For Jones & Lamson has literally grown up 
with America’s industries. Today, such a background of 
inherited knowledge and facilities is important. It means 
that Jones & Lamson engineers and service men are 
uniquely qualified to serve any phase of industry .. . right 
now, and during the difficult period of post-war readjust- 
ment. 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret 

Lathes ... Fay Automatic Lathes ... Automatic Thread 

Grinding Machines...Comparators... Automatic Opening 
Threading Dies and Chasers 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 
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Profit-Producing Machine 
Tools 


WISH I HAD A 


AT HOME, TOO! 


For many years, Thermador Fan Type 
Portable Electric Heaters have been pro- 
viding comfort, convenience, and econ- 
omy for American homes and plants. 

Now they are essential in speeding 
up war production by improving indus- 
trial working conditions. Clean, com- 
pact, and safe, Thermador double-pur- 
pose units furnish warm air in winter— 
circulate cool air in summer. Flameless, 
fumeless. Thermator Heaters are avail- 
able on priority orders in portable or 
built-in types for use on 115-volt A. C. 
service, 1650 watts capacity, or 230-volt 
A. C. in capacities up to 5000 watts. 


Write today for 
Catalog B-12-2 


THERMADOR 
EZ CZecc APPLIANCES 


wa THERMADOR ELECTRICAL MFG. CO 


gh 
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White Sales—1943 


Retailers stick to the 
tradition but have to adapt 
themselves to the times and 
to the call of the harems. 


This month, department store tradi- 

tion came to grips with the law of sup- 
ply and demand—and tradition won out. 
That time-honored merchandising event 
—the January White Sale—remained on 
the retailers’ calendar even though the 
sheets he ordered for December delivery 
will be delayed until March if not 
longer. 
e@ War Comes First—His orders will re- 
main on the hook until mills fill mili- 
tary needs, especially for the Medical 
Corps. The military will take an esti- 
mated 50%, and essential civilian and 
lend-lease demands another 30% to 
35% of 1943 production even if it is up 
to last year’s record. 

In 1942, America’s cotton textile 

mills consumed 11,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, wove and distributed more than 
12,000,000,000 yards of cloth—almost 
twice the production of a relatively nor- 
mal year like 1938. Such a peak can be 
maintamed this year, say industry lead- 
ers, only if mills can hang on to labor 
supplies and obtain parts to keep ma- 
chinery operating at maximum efh- 
ciency. 
@ Bribery in the Harem—The African 
campaign (BW —Nov.14'42,p15) was an 
additional drain on textile suppliers 
who were unprepared to fill civilian 
needs in the lands freed from Axis 
domination. Manufacturers were sur- 
prised to learn that native Moors of 
krench Morocco and Algeria were being 
won over to the Allies with sheets, a 
serious item in these countries where 
the veiling of women still survives. 

‘The National Cotton Council, assum- 
ing stores wouldn’t want to cut rate 
their shelves bare, placed advertising in 
women’s magazines promoting morale 
value of crisp, clean white goods. 

Retailers, shortages notwithstanding, 
came through for Mrs. Consumer and 
conducted annual white sales on a sub- 
stantial basis. ‘They actually cut prices 
and plugged the merchandise on hand— 
double widths that the Army couldn’t 
use, and seconds which the Office of 


| Price Administration requires them to 
| label as such (BW—Feb.14'42,p31). 


e Adapted to 1943—Copy for Gimbel 
Bros., New York, reads frankly: 

Any white sale this January is amazing, 
but trust thrifty old price-chopping, penny- 
pinching Gimbel’s to stage a flabbergasting 


sale with sheet prices down to 1941. Of 


course they're seconds—but what of it? 
You know as well as we do that thev’] 
is well as firsts. You know, what's 1 
that extra wide shects tuck in to stay 
When these sheets are gone, they're ; 
Another store, which has al 
emphasized linen goods, is staging 
annual sale but rationing sheets 
pillow cases—six to a customer. Ot! 
advertise January values but urge 
tomers to buy only what they need 
In Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co., 
country’s third largest department st 
is not having January white sak 
such, but a series of promotions thro 
out the month featuring goods such 
curtains, tablecloths, and blanket 
which are most readily available. 
@® Volume Wanted—There is more } 
hind this year’s white sales, actuall 
than the retailers’ desire to keep the 
January tradition alive for the days of 


PLASTIC DOES IT 


Utah’s new sales tax tokens of molded 
Tenite (Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
product) conserve needed metal, while 
Monsanto Chemical Co. engineers 
solve a critical supply problem for a 
New England hand truck maker with 
a new plastic wheel tread. The tokens, 
cdlored to denote various denomina 
tions, have withstood severe abrasive 
tests, while the treads are reported to 
have worn out steel test equipment 
before showing definite signs of wear 
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POURING THE 


International is proud to report that it is now producing 
magnesium, the light metal that is giving victorious speed 
and stamina to America’s fighting planes. Gleaming ingots 
of magnesium are now pouring out in a swiftly swelling 
flood from the huge plant International has built and 
is operating for the Government. International’s Magne- 
sium now enters the fight along with the phosphate, 
potash, fertilizers and chemicals which International is 


producing—all as essential for war as they are indis- 


° 


AGNESIUM 


pensable to industry and agriculture in times of peace 
MAGNESIUM FROM POTASH ORE 

At its potash mine in New Mexico, International is produc: 

ing langbeinite (a potassium magnesium sulphate) and 

muriate of potash (potassium chloride). In processing 

these potash ores, International obtains large amounts of 

magnesium chloride, one of the essential raw materials 


required for making magnesium metal. International Mineral: 
& Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


MINERALS 4"? CHEMICALS 


Mining ond Manufacturing 


PHOSPHATE - POTASH - FERTILIZER *> CHEMICALS 
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A Fighting Heart 
Gets the "Go* 


This might be the hand of a war worker in Wichita, a maintenance 
man at Midway, or a seaman aboard a battleship. He’s “feeding 
the juice” to a famous fighting heart of a thousand uses...a 
Robbins & Myers electric motor. 


* This great range of service is due to the very remarkable rec- 
ords that R & M motors have rolled up in the past half-century. 
They've acquired a reputation with designing and production 
engineers everywhere for never-say-die performance and truly 
trouble-free operation. The natural result is that they’re specified 
for “special” applications of every type — those extra-tough jobs 
that call for the best motors to be had. 


* If you have a war-production problem involving “special” 


motor jobs, pumping, materials-handling, ventilating, or convert- 
ing machines to direct drive—write us! We’re always ready to 
help. The address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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postwar plenty. For one thing, t 
be glad to get rid of any excess 
before inventory control (BW —Jan 
p5) becomes effective; for another, \ 
goods are really the backbone of } 
ary business for many stores. Mo 
tailers can’t depend on such star 
as furs, underwear, coats, and ru: 
build up volume figures equal to 1 
| sales for the first month of last 

and most of them are out to 

volume figures, regardless of future 
sequences. 


Contrary Fruit 


Orange trees, apparently 
tired after record output, put 
marketers in hole. New price 
orders may help a bit. 


Mrs. Housewife is having considera 
trouble getting oranges for Juni 
juice, but she isn’t the only one affected 
by the current scarcity of the golden 
fruit. Last weck, California Fruit Gri 
ers Exchange (Sunkist) made som 
quick shifts in advertising, cut its ( 
lumbia Broadcasting System radio tin 
from three quarter-hour shows a wech 
to one. Sunkist probably will pipe down 
somewhat on its colorful appeals to the 
public to consume more oranges and 
will push lemons of which California 
and Arizona will produce about 50 
more this season than last. 

@ Competitive Fruits—California orange 
growers gencrally welcomed the Offic: 
of Price Administration price ceilings 
(Regulation 280) on citrus fruits, effec- 
tive Dec. 31, setting retail prices at ‘tl 
highest price the retailer sold at be 
tween Sept. 28, 1942, and Oct. 2 


1942.” ‘That’s because they were wor 
ried that mounting prices might mak 
customers switch to cheaper and mo 
available fruits. That order now is sup 
plemented by Regulation 292, effective 
Jan. 11, which sets prices for packer 
brokers, auction markets, terminal 
sellers, and intermediate sellers so as to 
increase prices moderately above a year 
ago. A new retail order, due soon, w 
make little change in consumer pric« 


California’s winter navel orange crop 
now moving to market after ripening 
about two wecks late, is almost 21‘ 
below last winter’s level. Total 1943 
production of oranges, however, includ 
ing valencias, will only be 8% less than 
last year. 

e Trees Uncooperative—There’s no ex 
planation for the short crop this yea 
except the vagaries of orange trees that, 
after two or three record years, fail to 
produce for one season and for no pre 
dictable reason. This year, too, packers 
are experiencing an acute labor short 
age, so marketing of the crop will be 


delayed all along the line. 
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SALVAGE BOX SCORE 


Stretched toe to top, the silk 
and nylon hosiery collected in the 
first month of the salvage program 
would reach from New York to 
San Francisco. Defense Supplies 
Corp. has gathered up 85,000 Ib. 
of the discarded hosiery and has 
bills of lading for another 55,000 
lb. Raw material for about 100,- 
000 average size powder bags, the 
stockings glorified some 2,800,000 
feminine limbs before they got 
into the war. 

Although collection of waste 
kitchen fats increases month by 
month, WPB reports it is still 
far short of the goal (16,667,000 
lb.a month). Collections: August, 
3,016,338 Ib.; September, 3,512,- 
728 lb.; October, 4,784,498 Ib. 

Purchase of idle tires from mo- 
torists was within hailing distance 
of 10,000,000 the last time OPA 
took a sounding. 


Fliers Revised 


Mail order houses notch 
in their belts as Sears shuts four 
stores and joins Ward in a cata- | 


log surprise. 


Hard on the heels of its midwinter 

catalog, offering the usual 10% to 15% 
price reductions, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
snapped padlocks on four of its smaller 
retail stores because of wartime restric- 
tions on hard goods. The sequence 
showed no incongruity, however, the 
closings merely confirming what the flier 
had foretold. 
e Soft Goods Plugged—For even before 
the shutdowns at Columbus, Marietta, 
and Dover, Ohio, and at Marquette, 
Mich., the pint-sized seasonal catalog 
had pointed the way with conspicuous 
absences of favorite bargains in radios 
and other durable pieces. All of the 
closed stores had specialized in goods 
that are out of production or heavily 
restricted. 

After passing up its midwinter sale 
last year, Montgomery Ward rejoined its 
main competitor in bidding for seasonal 
mail orders this time. Both swung their 
promoting power to such soft lines as 
shoes, clothing, toweling, bedspreads, 
blankets, clothing, and rugs. 
¢ Kitchen Ware Shifted—Sears offers a 
shortened variety of farm implements, 
while Ward is reserving its limited ma- 
chinery stock to its 200 stores that deal 
exclusively in such equipment. Both 
shifted emphasis from aluminum cook- 
ing utensils to glass and enameled ware. 
A prime Sears kitchen-ware bargain is 
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Do you have war orders on which you 
could use some outside production, and on 
which you need action fast? Then we'd 
like to hear from you. We're geared up to 
swing right into the job without delay, and 


CHARLES C. DOYLE this is the reason: 


President 
We have a Smaller Business War Pro- 


duction Pool—Vertical Pool, the WPB calls it—consisting of 
a large number of factories and small shops representing 
a great variety as well as a great quantity of production 
capacity. Our pool has been in operation for more than 
a year and has furnished parts for aircraft, tanks, gun 
sights, landing gear and various subassemblies. 

Our facilities are extremely flexible and the ingenuity 
of our men in adapting them to the requirements of the job 
to be done would amaze you. In most cases, the owners are 
highly skilled mechanics or toolmakers who operate 
machines themselves in addition to supervising other 
workers. Our experienced production and engineering 
staff works closely with the individual shops in a technical 
and supervisory capacity, and we do the ‘‘paper work” 
which they are not set up to do themselves. Where 
necessary, we provide tools, jigs and fixtures. We handle 
inspections and deliveries, and guarantee performance. 

Speed is the keynote of our operation. We have the 
machines and the men ready to start turning the job out— 
immediately! And at the right price. 

We'll gladly furnish references—our customers include 
a number of important prime contractors. 


Charbel doy ee 


VICTORY POOL No. 1 OPERATING THROUGH 
THE J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1921 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Infrared Ray Dryers 
1220 WEST SIXTH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Phone, wire or write today. 


Pool Facilities Include: Machining, Metal Fabrication, Welding 
and Brazing, Plating, Aluminum and Bronze Castings, Precision 
Instruments, Electrical Heating Elements, Complete Assemblies 
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BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Doubt about the 
accuracy of Fixed 
Assets Records is 
cleared through 


our Service. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


ONSULTANTS IN PROPERTY ECONOM! 


MONEY * 
LABOR ° 


AS MUCH AS 


DIEBOLD 


jwineet- 
ROTARY FILE 
THE DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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| a glass vacuum coffee maker, which is 


reduced from $2.59 to $2.19. 

Sears’s book contains 180 pages, com- 

pared with 160 last year, reason being 
the increased space devoted to display 
of lines being plugged. Comparative 
prices, showing savings over regular cata- 
log prices, also gets extraordinary space. 
Over all is the conspicuous warning that 
the sale ends Feb. 28. 
e Catalog Surprises—Both houses offer 
their usual bargains in a surprisingly 
large range of furniture and other goods 
that are disappearing rapidly. Rather 
than proving false shortages in such 
lines, seasonal cataloging may merely re- 
flect a chance to dump tag-end invento- 
ries or the fact that stocks are too short 
for regular listings. Ward ran into the 
unhappy irony of being unable to offer 
bed sheeting for the traditional January 
“white sale” because the Army and 
Navy had commandcered output of mills 
supplying that house. 


Milk War in Court 


“Bad boy” of Detroit's 
milk business, stripped of 
licenses, seeks a permanent 
injunction against state. 


Johnson Milk Co., storm center of 


| the dairy industry in Detroit, is con- 


ducting business by injunction while the 
courts study Michigan’s right to revoke 
the company’s dairy and wagon licenses. 
e Competitors Aloof—Victorious in pre- 
vious clashes (BW —Nov.14'42,p75), 
George A. Johnson is fighting for the 
very life of the independent enterprise 
that bedevils the major milk distributors 
by underselling them 3¢ to 5¢ a quart. 
|his time his competitors are aloof as 
Johnson squares off in court with the 
state, seeking to perpetuate his prelimi- 
nary injunction. 

Agricultural Commissioner Leo V. 


| Card revoked the licenses on grounds 


that Johnson defaulted on thousands of 
dollars due farmers for raw milk. He 
produced batches of milk checks re- 
turned by banks and charged that at 
times Johnson would replace one bad 
check with another. To Johnson’s cry 


| of “persecution,” and to his plea that 
the defaults were due to an emergency 


shortage of dairy products, Card turned 
an unresponsive ear. 

@ Tax Troubles—lThe revocation 
ceedings set the stage for a public re- 


pro- 


| view of Johnson's past operations. In 


| state sales tax administration has 


1939, an official of the Michigan Milk 
Producers’ Assn. told the ‘Temporary 
National Economic Committee that a 
dairy which Johnson operated in Grand 
Rapids was slow to pay suppliers. ‘The 
just 
revealed that it collected a $20,000 debt 
from Johnson last fall by draming 


WAR MODEL GRATES 


Shivering homeowners flock to by 
ceramic metal fire) 

grates offered in lieu of almost-extinc: 
cast iron types. WPB has authori 
construction of at least a million ¢¢ 


and scrap 


ramic grates, but supplies of the scraj 


iron type are uncertain. Both grate 
are comparable in price (S10-S]] 
weight (30-35 Ib. for one size), and 
both burn coal, wood, or charcoal. 


$2,000 a day from his reccipts unt 
account was squared. Also, there 
$20,595 income-tax lien action ag 
Johnson pending in federal court. 
Ihe producers’ association de 
that Johnson’s 9¢-a-quart milk is ai 
able only in two-quart bottles and 


_ tains less butterfat than the 12¢ produc: 


of other dairies. 


BUTTER AT ANY PRICE 
While most 


tioning butter arbitrarily at } Ib. ; 
son, and many others had none t 
farmers were getting $1.25 per Ib 
at the municipal markets a1 
Chi Earlier, market and 
prices had averaged no more than 
OPA officials met the resulting st 
of pro with announcements 
there was no recourse, pointing out 
farmers may ask any unit price 
choose to the total of $75 wort! 
products in any month. Only after t 
monthly quota is passed, they afhn 
must farmers adhere to scales prevailing 
during the Sept. 28-Oct. 3 period. 


Detroit stores wet 
two 


istinas. 


Ct 
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EVER WONDER how those big bombers manage to land 
as sure-footed as any cat? 

Coming in...they hit the runway at something over 
go m.p.h. To get an idea of the impact their tires must 
absorb ... remember that these behemoths weigh some 
20-tons! 

Then there’s friction-heat to consider. Heat generated 
inside the walls of those huge tires. 

These were just two of the problems that tire manu- 
facturers brought to American Viscose Corporation’s 
laboratories for joint research in developing tire-cords 
that could take it. 

By any laboratory measurements ... it’s a big jump 
from the Rayon you're so familiar with in sheer lingerie 
and sport slacks to the Rayon that helps make our bomb- 


ers’ tires so safe. It meant developing a Rayon fiber with 
very special characteristics. This new Rayon fiber has 
high resistance to heat. It is tough. So tough, it can absorb 
great shocks. In fact, the faster you apply the load, the 
greater resistance it develops. Translate these facts into a 
Flying Fortress coming in on a temporary landing field at 
the fighting fronts and you get sure-footed safety for our 
pilots and crews. 

After the war... you can depend on this special Rayon 
fiber to give you longer life, greater mileage, and more 
protection in the tires for your car...or perhaps for your 
own plane. 

This is one phase of the vast scope of American Viscose 
Corporation research ...dedicated to the creation of new 
Rayon fibers for people and industry. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Copyright, 1943—American Viscose Corp. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of trends affecting income prospects in the 12 Federal Reserve districts, together with Business Week R, 
gional Income Indexes for most recent month, last month, and a year ago. (Last month's report: BW —Dec.5'42,),~s 


| Income Ind 
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1937, 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


@ Boston—Shifts within the pattern of New 
England industrial activity continue, but in 
the net, income still moves fairly closely 
with the nation’s. Further declines in hard- 
ware, silverware, and other civilian hard 
goods output, as well as the more general 
dropoff in district construction work, have 
eased employment conditions in Connecti- 
cut towns—Meriden, Middletown, ‘Torring- 
ton, and New Haven. But, growing iob 
rolls at such towns as shipbuilding Hing- 
ham, Mass., together with the usual drain 
to the military and to distant war centers, 
are tightening labor conditions now even in 
such eastern consumer-goods cities as Brock- 
ton and Fall River. 

Outside Maine—booming industrially as 
well as agriculturally—farm income here has 
not gained as much as the nation’s. This 
emphasizes Vermont's and New Hamp- 
shire’s below-average income position. Massa- 
chusetts is still on the upbeat. 


DISTRICT 4—CLEVELAND 
10 


80 DISTRICT 5—RICHMOND 


y 


ae 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
@ New York—District prospects have im- 
proved slightly in recent months. New 
York City’s apparel trades may hold up as 
war contracts and civilian wool allocations 
increase somewhat. Much dislocation in 
other lines—finance, construction, trade— 
has already run its course, and meanwhile 
limited war lines still are hiring. Around 
the metropolis, Long Island aircraft towns 
are gaining, even if Bridgeport, Conn., ex- 
pansion is approaching saturation. Populous, 
closely bunched cities in northern New Jer- 
sev look to more ship, plane, engine, and 
other war work. There, income on the 
average has kept closer pace with the na- 
tion’s index than with the district's. 

In upstate New York, arms work ac- 
celerates, particularly in the Buffalo, Utica, 
and Schenectady areas; Syracuse, Rochester, 
Binghamton are running close to year-ago 
levels. And last year, farm receipts almost 
equaled the national 1942-over-1941 gain. 


100 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
@ Philadelphia—W ar's impact on soft goo 
like clothing, textiles, and leather, and 
on such durable goods lines as stonc 
stoves, jewelry, etc., continues to depr 
factory employment below last veai 
Altoona and Johnstown, Scranton and | 
ville, Reading and Lebanon, and eve: 
York and Harrisburg. Payrolls, of cours 
are nonetheless up, but relative inc 
gains lag. 

In the Philadelphia industrial area, o 
the other hand, arms concentration stil 
booms payrolls 50% over last year’s. Cor 
tinued gains in aircraft and shipbuilding 
work can be expected, unless growing labor 
shortages interfere. The above-average Allen 
town-Bethlehem area will be further spurre: 
by big new naval plane contracts. 

Delaware farmers in 1942 reaped almost 
double 1941 receipts, but Pennsylvania and 
southern New Jersey agriculturists fell short 
even of the national 35% yearly increas 
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@ Cleveland—Broadly, the industrial con- 
struction wave in this region is dying down. 
There are still considerable expansions under 
way—as in stecl, aluminum, synthetic rub- 
ber, etc., in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio, and in other lines elsewhere, espe- 
cially around this city. But few new projects 
are being started, and older ones are ap- 
proaching completion. The need yet to staff 
these works presents the big labor problem, 
but the pattern of war impact upon dis- 
trict industry has been fixed. 

Consequently, the slow recovery of in- 
ccme potentials here relative to the na- 
tion’s will continue, with the biggest gains 
to come as before in northeastern Ohio, and 
the smallest in southeastern Ohio and east- 
ern Kentucky, with industrial areas around 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, and farming 
sections generally, falling around average. At 
least in 1942, farm receipts kept pace with 
the nation’s, 
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1941 1942 
@ Richmond—Construction—huge gains in 
which played a big part in this region’s in- 
come gains ever since national defense be- 
gan—is now beginning to flatten out if not 
te taper. Contracts in recent months have 
run no bigger than year-ago totals. This 
reflects the prospective stabilization soon 
(1) of war ialestey in the northeastern part 
of the district and (2) of military personnel 
to the south. 

Current income, of course, continues to 
rise. On top of the advances in industrial 
and military payrolls, farm receipts in the 
Carolinas have outstripped the nation’s in 
recent months, and those in the rest of the 
district have held their own. 

Latest Census Bureau data show that 
civilian population in Maryland, Virginia, 
and especially in the District of Columbia 
rose 425,000 by May, 1942 from 5,010,000 
in April, 1940—a gain of 8%, the sharpest 
such increase in the nation. 
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®@ Atlanta — Income continues to gain 
strongly in this region, founded on 194-s 
better-than-average farm returns, new pciks 
in construction, and the influx of soldicrs 
Industrial advances have been more limit: 
but another 1943 arms plant has been «1 
nounced for Birmingham. Payrolls in thia 
city, Atlanta, and New Orleans should con 
tinue to advance in the next few month: 
Textile, lumber, steel, and other “regular” 
activity will remain high, and shipbuilding 
at coastal towns and munitions work inlanc 
are still accelerating. So the coming drop 
in construction will not drop district 
dexes but rather tend to flatten them. 

Civilian population in this region has 
not gained extraordinarily, as has the m:!:- 
tary. But, the previous trend towards urbam- 
zation has been markedly accelerated by te 
war. Of the 25 cities in the nation leading 
1940-1942 population gains, ten are in thu 
Federal Reserve arca. 
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Regional Income Indexes (November Figure Preliminary; October, Revised) 
November October November, 1941 District 


United States 

District 7—Chicago 
District 8—St. Louis 
District 9—Minneapolis 
District |0—Kansas City 
District ||—Dallas 
District 12—San Francisco 


District 


United States 

District |!—Boston 
District 2—New York . 
District 3—Philadelphia 
District leveland 
District 5S—Richmond 
District 6—Atlanta 


October November 
141.2 
141.9 
146.9 
134.8 
128.1 
150.4 
153.2 


November 


(Key to Regional Income Indexes, 1935-37 = 100 SGT] United States, 
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@ Chicago—Recent cuts in ordnance sched- 
ules are having slight effect on payrolls here, 
and aircraft work is accelerating. Detroit, 
Milwaukee, and Indianapolis still rank high, 
even vis-a-vis the nation; the Chicago area, 
for all its soaring arms work, has such huge 
stable steel, consumer-goods, and white col- 
lar lines that sales gains still lag. Other 
good market spots are Madison and Mani- 
towoc, Wis., Springfield and Kankakee, IIl., 
Des Moines and Burlington, Ia., Flint, Jack- 
son, and Lansing, Mich., Ft. Wayne and 
Terre Haute, Ind. But matching these are 
several laggard towns now—Davenport, Ia., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Janesville, Wis., Joliet, 
ill., Hammond, Ind. 

Farm income gains in 1942—mostly from 
beef, milk, pork, eggs, etc.—were above 
average in all states except Michigan. Prices 
may tend to stabilize, but production con- 
tinues to mount, and 1943 farm prospects 
here are better than most. 
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@ St. Louis—District prospects have turned 
somewhat brighter in the past month de- 
spite cancellation of two ordnance projects 
in the St. Louis area. Evansville, Ind., pav- 
rolls by now have definitely rebounded from 
conversion dislocations; Kentucky's burley 
crop, though light, is bringing higher prices 
than expected; construction awards jumped 
in the last months of 1942, promising addi- 
tional industrial expansion, as in synthetic 
rubber at El Dorado, Ark., and Louisville, 
Ky. 

Increased production and prices for south- 
em cotton and northern livestock products 
resulted in better-than-average gains in 1942 
farm receipts. But prices will probably re- 
main stabilized, and production will be difh- 
cult to lift, particularly in the south, but 
even to some extent in the dairving and 
hog-raising north. So, industrial areas and 
Arkansas arms towns are apt to lead income 
gains from now on. 
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® Twin Cities—Again this winter, the 
gion’s economy resists scasonal 
forces, and indexes spurt temporarily. Iron 
miners are preparing for a new record sea 
son, lumberjacks and = shipbuilders — are 
Squeezing in extra days’ work, farmers ar 
managing better prices or better shipment 
than usual for wheat, milk, hogs, ct 

But again this time, year-ahead prospect 
seem less promising because of the lack of 
war work in this dominantly farming area 
District indexes until now have been buoved 
by farm gains. Receipts in 1942 were above 
average in central Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, slightly below in South Da 
kota, and far behind only in Montana. Her 
after, prices may be held steady, and output 
may suffer from lack of labor. The district 
lost over 5% of its civilian population from 
April, 1940, to May, 1942, especially from 
farms, as the 8% loss for the Dakotas 
indicatés. 
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@ Kansas City—Though construction of new 
plants is nearing its peak, new awards—for 
alcohol facilities here and at Omaha—con- 
tinue. Arms payrolls therefore will continue 
to soar for months. Sharpest gains are in 
the eastern half of Kansas, northeast Okla- 
homa and southeast Nebraska, and around 
Denver. 

Farm income, too, is up better than aver- 
age, especially in Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Oklahoma; Wyoming and northern New 
Mexico trail, and Kansas is slightly behind. 
Western ranchers have not done too well, 
and wheat prices have not soared along 
with those for hogs and other livestock and 
dairy commodities. But, the concentration 
here on those products assures higher total 
receipts in 1943. However, in the relatively 
“slow” period of April, 1940—May, 1942, 
this area lost 4% of its civilian population, 
and the recent drain to arms-boomed cities 
has accentuated farm labor stringencies. 
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@ Dallas—Construction awards, which last 
October hit a rate 15 times the 1935-37 
average, are now beginning to toboggan. 
Though military or industrial payrolls will 
replace construction, the drop in 1943 will 
remove a powerful income stimulus. Build- 
ing has been mostly in the east of the 
region, with the bulk of new plants—as for 
gasoline or rubber—along the Gulf Coast. 
Hence recent huge employment gains have 
been at Beaumont and Galveston, with 
sharp ones at Austin and Ft. Worth. 

Farm income in 1942 gained little more 
than the nation’s as a result of nearly a 
20% jump in cotton picks and 35% in 
livestock marketings, but in 1943, as the 
industrial boom tapers, regional income will 
depend more on farm advances; and if 
prices remain ceilinged, agricultural output 
will be all-determining. Hence the im- 
portance to later prospects here of (1) 
weather and (2) intensifying labor shortages. 
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@ San Francisco—Inland states in this region 
are fecling the industrial boom strongly. 
Nonagricultural employment in late 1942, 
for instance, ran 25% to 30% the 
preceding year in Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and 
Arizona as against gains of 20% for Wash- 
ington and Oregon, 13% for California, 
and but 7% for the nation. But farm in 
come lagged somewhat in the inland states, 
except Idaho, as against better-than-average 
increases on the Coast. 

Utilization of labor resources, however, 
is approaching its limits, and peak em 
ployment may be reached before long. In 
deed, despite increased plantings now of 
such winter vegetables as carrots, agricul 
ture may be limited soon by labor shortage. 
Upward impetus to income in this district 
now is so strong that further better-than 
average advances may be expected, especially 
in shipbuilding centers; but a tendency to 
flatten must be figured on for 1943. 
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FREE 


HELPS -apeee 
HANDLING PROBLEMS 


to important 
questions like these: 


Am | eligible for an industrial 
truck or tractor under W. P. B. 
Limitation Order L-112? 
How do! go about ordering? 
What equipment is available? 
When can | expect delivery? 


Which type of equipment 
will best serve my needs? 


Written specifically for the busy han- 
dling executive and based upon the 
combined experience of leading ma- 
terial handling engineers, this booklet 
presents quickly and concisely the 
salient factors on efficient handling 
methods. Every executive concerned 
with materials handling will profit 
from a study of its contents. 


Write today, on your 
company letterhead, 
for your free copy of 
the new Mercury 
Ready Reference 
Catalog. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


ao COMPANY 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| body of a telegram that 


| suffice, 


| than total press run, 


| is released, as are all 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 


priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


| Priorities on Rush Orders 


Manufacturers who are forced to place 
occasional rush orders by telegraph or tele- 
phone have been running into delays in 
attempting to comply with WPB regula- 
flons requinng that preference rating certifi- 
accompany all orders for restricted 
materials. In order to 
WPB has amended 
A statement in the 
“Ratings indicated 
are certified pursuant to Prioritics Regula- 
tion No. 3” will be sufficient, provided 
that a copy of the telegram retained by the 
sender is signed or authorized in the proper 
manncr. 

In the case of a telephoned order, an 
statement similar to the above will 
provided written confirmation in 
correct form is furnished the supplier within 
seven days. 


cates 
commodities and 
expedite such orders, 
Pnrioritics Regulation 3. 


oral 


Paper 


Paper consumption of magazine pub- 
lishers is limited in cach quarter of 1943 
to 90% of 1942’s average quarterly use. 


| Quotas for any quarter may be exceeded by 
a maximum of 15% 


to be deducted from 
future periods, and in addition, less-than 
quota consumption of preceding periods 
may be used up at any time. (Order L-244.) 
Newspapers’ consumption of newsprint 
paper is limited in cach quarter of 1943 
to the amount accounted for by net paid 
circulation in the corresponding quarter of 
1941, plus a 3% spoilage allowance. Since 
net paid circulation is considerably lower 
an over-all saving of 
roughly 10% of 1942 consumption will 
be attained, despite the fact that consump- 
tion in the 1941 base vear was somewhat 
higher than in 1942. (Order L-240.) 


Butter and Margarine 


WPB, in two actions, seeks to help re- 
lieve the increasingly serious butter shortage. 
About 2,000,000 Ib.—a small percentage of 
the cold storage butter frozen in the hands 
of holders on Nov. 21 by Order M-267 
(BW—Nov.28'42,p44)—has_ been released 
for civilian consumption. All unsalted but- 
ter and all butter grading less than 88 score 
stocks of less than 
5,000 Ib. held by one person. 

Order M-71, as amended, allows manufac- 
turers of margarine to use 180% of their 
fats and oils consumption of the base period, 
as compared with only 110% which they 
were permitted under the original order, 


Dairy Products 


OPA has established dollar-and-cents 
maximums at all distribution levels except 
at retail on butter, evaporated milk, bulk 
powdered skim milk, and processed and un- 
processed cheddar cheese. ‘The new maxi- 
mums replace ceilings representing individ- 
ual sellers’ peak prices between Sept. 28 and 


Oct. 2, 1942. For the time being 
prices are still subject to ceilings deten 
method, but 


cilings 
15 


by the old 1 new order 
dollar-and-cents 


Regulation 259 


1S expected 


Electric Motors 


WPB has issued an appeal to own 
idle clectric ill sizes—fron 
than | hp. all the way up—to mak 
available for sale or rental to war prod 


motors of 


All manufacturers are also asked to rex 
operation of their motors se that maxi 
use 1s Obtained from them, and so that 


motors released by such a program m 


offered for sale or rental to war prod 


Copper 


Control over the use of copper has 
tightencd by WPB in an amended versi 
of Order M-9-c. Use of the metal by 
printing and publishing industry is cut 
60% of the base period, as compared wit 
70% in the old order. Articles not spx 
cifically named on the prohibited list n 
be produced only to fill orders rated AA-4 
or higher, unless the materials were acquir 
after June 30, 1942. Previously this secti 
of the order permitted output to fill ord 
rated A-l-k, or higher, or if material \ 
acquired after Feb. 28, 1942. 

A dozen new items have been adc 
to the prohibited list. For one of thes 


INDUSTRY'S ADVOCATE 


That’s the WPB title bestowed 01 
James Clay Woodson, 
president and general manager of Le« 
Wilson Engineering Co., who ha 
been appointed to examine and sim 
plify WPB questionnaires. 


former vic 
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FLAG WINNERS 


Adams & Westlake Co, DeJur Amsco Corp. John E. Mitchell Co. 


Elkhart, Ind. Shelton, Conn Dallas, Tex 


Advance Plating Co. Detroit Broach Co Inc. Charles Mundt & Sons 
Detroit, Mich Detroit, Mich Jersey City, N. J 
Aetna Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. Henry Ericsson Ce National Munition s Corp. 
Chicago, II. (ireat Lakes, Ill Carrboro, N. ¢ 
The Aircraft Fitting Co, Fairbanks, Morse & Co, Oldbury Wlectro-Chemical 
Cleveland, O (Three plants Co 
American Chain & Cable Co., General Electric Co, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Ine Pittstield, Mass Panish Controls 
York, Pa. Gerstein & C oope * Bridgeport, Cont 
American Cyanamid Co. South Boston, Mass Pidgeon Thomas Iron Co, 
Bound Brook, N. J Gonic Mfg. Co Memphis, Tenn 
American Shipbuilding Co. Gonic, N. H Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Granite City Stee . Pittsburgh, Pa 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (Granite City, II] George Pollock Co. 
(Two plants) James E. Graves, Inc San Pedro, Calit 
Anthony Co., Ine. Marblehead, Mass Portland Woolen Mills, Ine. 
rei *ortland, ) 
Streator, Il. Gray Marine Motos : Portland, Ore 
Guy F, Atkinson Co, Detroit, Mich Quincy Barge Builders 
z *e ; Quincey, Il 
ae, aaee, Came. Harmon Construction Co. ~s 
Austin Co Norman, Okla. Ranco, Ine. 
Seattle, Wash. H & I ; Columbus, O. 
arrington tichardson . 
Babcock & Wilcox Co, pina Co ‘ eee Republic Steel Corp, 
Augusta, Ga Wescester, Baas tan a ts 
W. S. Bellows ; eynolds Spring Co, 
' P, ‘ « So 
Corpus Christi, Tex. : Mi "ae x " Jackson, Mic 
co ister, e aisS. 
Bethlehem Steel Co i Mis. Co Russell Mig. (« 
Terminal Island, Calif, sistas K : Middletown, Conn. 
Fort Wayne Ind, . 
3 ‘ Shell Oil Co., Ine. 
- - - my VN ¥ Hosdreg Co., Inc. Wood River, I 
New York, ° : j : 
ea Huntington, Ind. Sutdest Serands. ioc, 
Brown Shipbuilding Co. ek & On. Peckskifi. N. Y. 
Houston, Tex Emeryville, Calif. The Stanley Works 
Brown « Root 3 Inland Steel Co. New Britain, Conn. 
Corpus Christi, Tex, Indiana Harbor, Ind Star Iron & Steel Co, 
Byrne Organization Kansas City Structural Steel Facoma, Wash 
Solomons, Md. Co. Stromberg-Carlsor lele- 
Canister Co Kansas City, Kan phone & Mig. Co. 


volmipebers, N. J. Keokuk Electro-Metals Co. Racmoter, BT, 
Switt & Co 


Cinaudagraph Corp, Keokuk, Ia 
Chicago, I 


Stamford, Conn Keyntone Trailer & Equip 


Cleveland Automatic Machine ment Co, 


Co. Kansas City, 
Cleveland, O. Koppers Co Tankersley Construction Co. 
. : vorman, Okl: 
Cocheco Woolen Mig. Co. Baltimore, Md Norman, Okla 


cfg haan Tennessee Coal, 1 
pane Mathener, BU. Lebanon Woolen Mills la 


Columbia Construction Co. Lebanon, Tenn (Three 
: ay ee 7, 

— hristi, Tex Mack Holding Co Thermador Electrical Mfg. 
Continental Rubber Works Wayne, N. J. Co. 

Erie, Pa. Marine Iron & Shipbuilding Los Angeles, Calii 

Crane Co. Co. Henry G. Thompson Co. 
Chicago, Tl. Duluth, Minn. New Haven, Conn 


Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
Mo Fredericksburg, Va 


plants) 


Cummins Engine Co, Maryland Drydock Co, Tyson Roller Bearing Corp. 
Columbus, Ind Baltimore, Md Massillon, O. 


copper plates for engraved business station- that are usable for printing, publishing, 

cry, greeting cards, and calling cards—WPB and decorative purposes, have been released 

has also prohibited use of cxisting plates. from WPB control by Order M-9-c-3, as 
Copper-clad steel scrap and fired shell amended. 

Cases — Mp copper, copper-base alloy, and 

opper clad steel have been brought under } 

idl dications control by Order M.9-b. as industrial Type Instruments 

amended. An estimated half million Control over production and deliveries of 

pounds of bronze powder and bronze _ industrial thermometers, pressure gages, con- 

powder products that are unsuitable for trol valves, and certain other specified in 

«ny war or essential civilian purpose, but — dustrial type instruments has been taken 
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SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN 


@ Most industries have a dus! 
problem—more acute in some 
plants than in others. 


Often the dust is invisible yet 
seriously destructive in its effects 
upon men and machinery, in its 
slowing down of production. 


Specializing in this field for over 40 
years, Sly Engineers have solved 
dust problems in 57 industries, 
suppressing and collecting 111 
kinds of dust. They have been 
doing this longer than anyone else 


This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and tell 
us about your dust problem so 
that we may write you fully. Sly 
Dust Control is not expensive 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 Train Ave. - Cleveland, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scteutific 
DUST CONTROL 
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“You're Next, Mr. Willet” 


Poor Mr. Willet! He wishes he were not next. But like many thousands of 
Americans, some nervous, some stoical, he volunteered as a blood donor. 
Our hats are off to all the Mr. and Mrs. Willets—theirs is true courage. 
Only sterile hands must draw that precious blood. Then it must be 
handled quickly and carefully. That’s where Pfaudler comes in. Pfaudler 
glass-lined steel equipment prevents contamination while the blood is 
kept cool, awaiting centrifuging and dehydration. Pfaudler distillation 
equipment is used for recovering valuable alcohol and the last fraction of 
plasma. In the laboratories of the Harvard Medical College, Fli Lilly, 
Squibb, Upjohn, Cutter, Lederle, Armour, and Sharpe & Dohme, glass-lined 
equipment is used for preparing plasma and blood albumin because of its 
acid resistance and its sanitation. 
That is one way Pfaudler serves for victory. 
But the inert properties of Pfaudler glass are 
equally necessary for the maintenance of qual- 
ity and for profitable production throughout 
the whole food and chemical processing fields. 
If you have a process—in operation or plan- 
ned—where the high acid resistance of glass- 
lined steel or the protective properties of stain- 
less steel and other alloy equipment are essen- 
: ge ts ~ - ' 
tial, write for the Pfaudler Panorama. It Sasha endiee das-lned 
gives complete information on our ability to steel! distillation assembly used 


serve you. The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. {5 2rocessind blood plasma 


Ppa CALER 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 
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over by WPB. Manufacturers are x 
to file monthly reports showing pro 
capacity, requested future deliveric 
previous month’s output. WPB may 
directions to any manufacturer re; 
scheduling of his production and del; 
but until such directions are issued, } 
continue to schedule his own output 
deliveries as he has done in the 


(Order L-234.) 


Office Supplies 


Restrictions on manufacture of 
supplies have been considerably tig] 
by WPB, resulting in a saving of 
2,300 tons of steel this year. Outp 
desk pencil sharpeners after Jan. 15 i 
hibited, except for assembly of 
fabricated parts. Production of m 
file fasteners has been banned: and | 
metal in staplers is limited to 8 0, 
unit; and in two- and three-hole perforat 
the use of metal is restricted to 
and 12 oz. respectively. (Order L-7 
amended.) 


Lumber 


Io assure continued maximum output 
of lumber in 1943, WPB has assigned 
preference rating of AA-2X to mainten 
and repair materials and operating suppli 
for loggers and sawmills. Previously 
mills were permitted to extend ratings up 
to 10% of the value of their rated orders 
while independent loggers who did_ not 
own mills were forced to apply to Washing 
ton for all such material. Amount of mat 
rial and supplies to which the new AA-2X 
rating may be applied in 1943 is limited 
to 110% of the amount of such material 
used in 1942, and no more than 40% of 
this quota may be used in any one quarter 


| (Order P-138.) 


Glass Container Closures 


Schedules for 1943 use of caps and 


| closures for glass containers that are made 
| of tinplate, ternplate, blackplate, or rub 
| ber have been issued by WPB. Products 


affected are beverages, health supplies, 
chemicals, and household and_ industrial 
products. Schedules for closures for food 
products packed in glass containers will 
be issued shortly. (Order M-104, as 


| amended.) 


Bedsprings 


Dollar-and-cents maximum prices at all 
levels of distribution have been set by OPA 
on eight new “war model” wood-framed 
coil and flat bedsprings. Manufacture of 
four previous models, on which ceilings 
were established Sept. 7, has been stoppe 
since the manufacture of these models © 
quired more than the present limit of 
15 Ib. of steel for each full-sized spring 
(Regulation 213.) 


Fish 


WPB has directed canners of sardines 
and mackerel to set aside an additional 
20% of their pack between Mar. 1, 1942, 
and Feb. 28, 1943, for delivery to the 
armed forces and lend-lease. The original 
order directed that 60% be delivered to 
these governmental agencies, 20% be tc- 
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ed for civilian consumption, and 20‘: 
ined (BW —Nov.7'42,p85). The final 

‘; of the salmon pack, which was also 
»vered by the original order, must still be 
held pending final determination of gov 
ecnmental «equirements. (Order M-86-b, as 
mended.) 


Gasoline Credit Cards 


Issuance by retail gasoline marketers of 
redit cards or similar sales devices has been 
banned bv the Petroleum Administrator 
for War, except when use is limited to a 
single retail outlet. Cards already issued to 
vehicles carrying “T”’ stickers may be used 
intil Feb. 1. 


Extension of Orders 


Several orders that were scheduled to ex- 
pire on Dec. 31 have been extended indefi 
nitely by WPB. Among them are M-1-d, 
aluminum scrap; M-l-g, aluminum paint. 
etc. M-38, lead; and P-126, matcrial for 
cmergency servicing of refrigerating and air 
conditioning equipment. 


Other Priority Actions 


put 
Use of metal in the manufacture of 
plumbing fixtures is further curtailed by an | 
ic amended version of Schedule XII to Order —. 
Iw- L-42 . . . . Production or sale of textile 
up and leather machinery and parts without 
rs specific WPB authorization is banned by 
rot Order L-215 ... . Standardization and 
ng centralized procurement of lighting equip- 
te ment for airports is provided in Order | 
Xx L-235 .... Under Order L-16l, as 
ed amended, sales of electric fuses after Jan. 
ial 21 is permitted only on orders rated A-1-j HERE'S a new story coming out of the 
of or higher, instead of A-10, as at present. Paci om 
, acific war theatre. We are beginning 
er . . . Order M-39, as amended, permits the ; ‘ ‘ 
‘ eee to read it over and over again. It is a good 
use of cobalt in driers, in order to allow pars tee : 
Pies aes . story, because it’s about men’s lives being 
the manufacture of certain essential protec- : ‘ 
es , ": | saved... lives which would have been lost 
tive coatings. . . . WPB is approving some in World War No. 1 
appeals from Order L-152, which prohibited | a “er mrad pho 
id the manufacture of twin-size baby carriages | arold ixon told the story first. He 
Je BW —Nov.7'42,p86). and his bomber crew floated for 34 days 
b on a 4’ x 8’ rubberized, carbon-dioxide-in- 
ts ° . flated raft. Then Ensign Gay added his 
5, Other Price Actions version. He clung to his Kidde raft and got 
il OPA has announced that dealers in a “fish-eye view” of the Midway one battle. 
xl retreaded and recapped tires who do not Now we hear of Aviation Machinist Win- 
i possess their own equipment, and must | hell who drifted for 18 days, sharing his 
as have their work done outside, may not add raft with his radioman. ; 
resulting transportation charges to estab- These men owe their lives to rubberized 
lished ceiling prices.... Temporary Regula- | fabric and to carbon dioxide gas. We han- 
tion 23 establishes ceilings on shelled and | dle the gas part. Walter Kidde & Company 
salted peanuts and peanut butter... . makes the carbon dioxide cylinders and 
I] \mendment 81 to Supplementary Regu- valves which turn a bundle of fabric into 
\ lation 14 of GMPR establishes ceilings on a buoyant life-raft. jobs it is doing, carbon dioxide is certainly 
d soybean, cottonseed, and peanut oil meals, Now the trend points to each man carry- the hardest-working gas that man knows 
if and oil cakes . . . . A method for pricing ing his own raft in a parachute-type pack. and uses, High-pressure gases are our spe- 
. now brands or sizes of cigars and regula- A Kidde bottle, holding % lb. of carbon cial field. Kidde engineers stand among 
tions for adjusting cigar prices to take into dioxide, inflates the boat. We make the leading U. S. experts in storage, release, 
account new taxes is set up in Amendment cylinder shatter-proof so it won’t fragment, valving of gases under pressure. 
> to Regulation 260 . . . . Revised Regu- if a bullet hits it. If any aspect of high-pressure gases pre- 
: eh-p & P 


lation 135 establishes new, higher ccilings 
on mixed fertilizer, superphosphate, and 
potash . . . . Aviation gasoline with an 
octane rating of 87 or higher is exempted 
from price control by Amendment 52 to | Research and Development Department of 
Revised Schedule $8... . Dollar-and- Ki | d . 

291), salmon at the canner level (Amend | 

ment 2 to Regulation 265), and used 


cents ceilings have been sect on sugar cane 

sirup at all distribution levels (Regulation 

vacuum cleaners at the retail level (Regula | Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 124 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
tion 294), 


Thus, carbon dioxide tackles another sents a problem to your technical staff, we 
war assignment. When you check all the hope you'll call us in. 
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“{elétalk 


26G US Pal. OFFicE 


Pays for ill 


... And Graybar will 
appraise your requirements 


The carefully planned service ren- 
dered by the Graybar houses located 
in every key city throughout the 
country enables you to get prompt 
service, appraises your inter-commu- 
nication requirements, makes the 
proper recommendations and super- 
vises the installation of Teletalk. 


There are models in Teletalk Amplified 
I-ter-Communication to fit every size 
and type of business— individual units 
with capacities from 5 to 24 stations, 
with or without busy signals, annunci- 
ators and other features. 


Teletalk Amplified Paging Systems 
of any size or capacity, with speakers 
to suit every noise level, will materially 
reduce the wastage of time throughout 
your plant. 


For complete information phone your 
nearest Graybar house. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City! 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 
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T H E WA R_anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


No Rest for the Axis 


BEW cautions against hope of internal collapse in Italy 


or Germany, but notes that supply shortages and production losses 
from bombing add up to a busy winter ahead for the enemy. 


| 

There is to be no lull on European 
| war fronts this winter. For the Axis, 
this means there is to be no opportunity 
to furlough troops to rest camps and 
labor-short munitions factories, 

The Board of Economic Warfare, in 
its year-end appraisal of enemy econ- 
omies, warns against hope of internal 
collapse in Germany or Italy but holds 
that further expansion of Axis war pro- 
| ot inde is no longer possible. Bombings 

of industrial areas, exhaustion of critic: al 
| materials stocks, shortage of skilled 

labor, and depreciation of productive 
and transport equipment contribute to 
this condition. And continuation of 
military action, draining of war materials 
to the Russian, Libyan, and ‘Tunisian 
| fronts, and crippling of armies in winter 
battles will seriously limit the scope of 
| Germany’ S war potential in 1943. 


| Rew Materials Vital Factor 


Not the least important factor in this 
analysis is the critical decline in Ger- 
man raw material stores. ‘The African 

| campaign has severed one important 
| connection with raw materials outside 
\xis Europe (BW—Nov.21'42,p101). 


Despite the anomalous political position 


“Vv” FOR VISITOR 


Winston Churchill's famous derby, 
raised on cane, and his fingered “V” 


of Spain and Portugal, the weal 

these countries is only partly avai 
to Axis economic agents due to the 
tiring work of British and Amer 
operatives purchasing critical mat 
to prevent their transfer to Gen 
(BW—Dec.26'42,p26). 


Anglo-Turkish Pact Dead 


In Turkey, German 
British and American representative 
the economic surpluses that ar 
badly needed in the German 
economy. ‘lhe critical moment in t 
contest has arrived. For, on Jan. §, t 
Anglo-lurkish trade pact expired 
Germany has fulfilled the econom 
commitments entered into by Dr. kK 
Clodius, archnegotiator of Nazi 
nomic pacts (BW—Oct.11'41,p79), | 
will become a banner year for Germ 
Turkish trade. 

During recent 
been exchanging tobacco, food prod 
ucts, and some copper for German 
railroad equipment and machinery. ‘lo 
meet the conditions of the Clodius 
agreement, Germany must also deliver 
sizable quantities of small arms equip 
ment. ‘To date Berlin has met every 


agents vie wit 


months Turkey 


salute of cheering workers, symbolize 
the continuing cordiality between the 
Minister and factory workers 


in England. 


Prime 
“almost anywhere” 
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THIS MAN IS 


Every minute a $6000 a year man spends doodling, while 
waiting to call another department through your already 
overcrowded switchboard, costs your company 4 1/6c. 


All you have to do to calculate time wasted through slow 
inter-communication is to figure the payroll cost of the key 
people in your organization by minutes, in ratio to the 
number of minutes spent by these people in attempting to 
communicate with other departments. 


The total cost of these wasted minutes will more than pay 
for a Teletalk Amplified Inter-communication System and, 
in addition, will pay you dividends by conserving energy 
and avoiding delays and costly errors. 


Teletalk is the most modern system of inter-communication 
on the market today. It expedites the securing of informa- 
tion. It permits the holding of conferences without any of 
the conferees leaving his desk. A Teletalk system can be 


ling YOU 4%¢ PER MINUTE 


laid out to fit your specific needs. Its cost, even including 
installation, is not great. Its cost of operation and main- 
tenance is negligible. It makes an excellent appearance 
on any desk, is extremely flexible in application, and is 
dependable at al! times. 


The demands of our Government must come first. But if 
you have the proper priority rating, you can secure the 
time, energy and foot-step savings which Teletalk provides. 


Teletalk distributors located in the major cities can tell you 
what priority rating you will have to have. The distributor 
located nearest you can appraise your requirements, make 
practical recommendations and see that it is installed 
quickly, without any inconvenience to you. These dis- 
tributors are listed in the classified directories of the major 
cities as shown below. If there is no distributor listed in 
your classified telephone directory, write us and we will 
see that you are properly contacted. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis.,U.S.A. Established 1909. Export 
Department: 100 Varick St., N. ¥. C. Cable Address: '"ARLAB” New York City 


Licensed under U. S. Patents cf 

Western Electric Company, Incor- 

porated, and American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


Electronic inter- mm, 
communication pag- "yg" """ 
ing and round dis- leletalk 
tribution systems for "4 
offices, stores, factories, buildings, 
institutions ,homes and farms 

“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 

Al nut § 


910 Cherry WALnut 5405 
PHILADELPHIA 


| 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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REWARD” 


‘t horizons of 
ut toward the shad- 

up like majestic” 
y our reward . 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


R. WILLKIE, always. the realist, has pointed out that 
today ‘‘we need talks, not talk."’ And the tanks are 
coming . .. the planes anid'guns and ships, because Amer- 
ica is richly blessed with manpower and machine-power. 
Bullard machine tools have proved a potent factor in 
this war of armaments. Their almost instant adaptability 
to new needs created Gn unprecedented demand through- 
out the United Nations. Many thousands of Mult-Au-Matics 
are at work; many more thousands must follow. 
But what of the majestic promises that lie beyond the 
bloody horizons of which Mr. Willkie so eloquently speaks? 
In the task to which we are pledged, these same ma- 
chines will carry on their swift, steady pace of production. 
There will be no need to replace them, for their universal 
adaptability is known thraughout the industrial world. 
Owners of Mult-Au- Maticsiigind Vertical Turret Lathes will 
be among the first to reaps the rewards of peace. 


THE BULMARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT & CONNECTICUT 
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| commitment for machinery, locomot 
| and rolling stock but, according t 
ports, has not delivered military g: 

Fulfillment of the trade agreeme: 
Germany would net her, among ¢ 
things, 45,000 tons of chrome ore 
ing the first quarter of 1943, wit! 
additions) 45,000 tons during th« 
mainder of the year. What’s more 
chrome ore is ready and aw aiting 
ment. Delivery of this amount of 
would, according to economic anal: 
more than cover Germany’s deficien 
in 1943. : 


Turkey's Chrome Watched 


Failure to obtain this ore, lea 
Germany dependent almost exclusi 
upon Greek chrome, would serio 
limit Axis production of armor plate « 
would make additional supplies 
chrome available to the United Nation 
With relations between ‘Turkey 
the Soviet Union currently on 
upgrade, after a long hiatus, it is 
unlikely that resumption of trade 
tween these two nations would permit 
Soviet imports of Turkish chrome and 
copper, relieving United Nations’ ship 
ping of much long-haul tonnage. 

Not only the headlines of battle hold 
promise of Allied successes during 1943, 
but also the events transpiring h< 
hind the headlines may, in the next 
weeks or months, deal a serious bl 
to the Axis economy while at the sai 
time strengthening the potential of t] 


| United Nations. ‘No one can be su 


how important Turkish raw materials 
are to the Axis. It is possible that 
they are not worth paying for, they 
may be worth fighting for. 


Strategic Advantage Seen 


German invasion of ‘Turkey, permit 
ting seizure of its raw material stock 
would have the additional and nonpu: 
chasable strategic advantage of diverting 
Allied military pressure from the point 
at which it is now concentrated. It 
remains to be seen whether the Axis 
can still seize the military initiative. 


Ersatz Gasoline 


Charcoal-burning unit is 
replacing gas in Brazil’s motor 


vehicles as a wartime device 
to keep ‘em rolling. 


Faced with a gasoline shortage that 
has hit all of Brazil, aggressive manufac 
turers in S40 Paulo—the country’s prin 
cipal industrial center—have develope: 
as a fuel substitute for automobiles a 


| charcoal burning producer-gas unit. 


@ Large - Scale Production —‘The unit 
known locally as a gasogenio, was get 
ting into large-scale production late in 
1942. More than 2,700 cars in Sao 
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more 


All the gold buried at Fort Knox, Ky., is less 
important to Victory than the rich iron ore 
deposits of the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
Ranges of Northern Minnesota. 


The Mesabi range alone contains the world’s 
largest developed deposits, and much of this ore 
lies in open pits. 

From these pits giant shovels scoop the vital 
“red dust” into Great Northern cars, which 
dump it a few hours later into docks in Duluth 
and Superior, at the Head of the Lakes. There 
ore boats are swiftly loaded for delivery to the 
nation’s steel mills, 


RE 


_ 
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ital than gold 


When the shipping season closed December 
5, new mining records had been set on the 
Minnesota ranges, and Great Northern Railway 
handled nearly 29,000,000 long tons—a third 
of the nation’s total produciion. 

With the necessity of conserving equipment, 
Great Northern, between shipping seasons, is 
reconditioning motive power, cars, trackage, 
and its Allouez docks in Superior, making ready 
for a still bigger job in 1943. 

The fabulous iron ore deposits in Minnesota 
are only part of the wealth contributed to Amer- 
ica by the Zone of Plenty—and delivered by this 
vital artery of transportation, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC, ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


moe 
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‘49 MINNEAPOUS? 


cary 26 


Gasoline shortage is forcing Brazilians 
to turn to producer gas made from 
charcoal. On Chevrolet trucks (lower 
right), the fuel chambers are mounted 
on the cab, but on buses (left center), 


they are carried at the rear. A special 


gas mixing chamber under the hood 
(upper right) feeds an ordinary auto- 
mobile engine. General Motors gas- 
ogenio units on the back of private 
cars do not interfere with the use of 
the trunk compartment (upper left). 


Other makes of gasogenio outfits 
lower left) 
bumper or streamlined to correspond 
to body and fender lines. While a 
makeshift now, gasogenio may have 
postwar possibilities on the fronticr. 


are mounted on_ the 


Paulo alone are operating on producer 
gas now, and new installations are be- 
ing made at the rate of five trucks and 
almost an equal number of private cars 
a day. 

Though aware that it will be more 
economical and more convenient to re- 
turn to gasoline for fuel after the war, 
Brazilians have enthusiastically accepted 
producer gas to keep their cars rolling. 
Lacking any important known reserves 
of petroleum, and faced with a terrific 
task before the interior can be opened to 
cheap transport, Brazil looks on producer 
gas as a practical fuel for the frontier. 
As a result, truck and car owners are in- 
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stalling the new units, confident of their 
resale value in the interior after the 
emergency. 
@ No War Baby—The gasogenio indus- 
try in Brazil is not exactly a war baby. 
Fernando Costa, governor of Sao Paulo, 
decided some years ago that it would be 
wise for oilless Brazil to develop gaso- 
genio for isolated farms. He approached 
both the Ford and General Motors 
branch plants in Sao Paulo with his 
scheme, but neither company was will- 
ing at the time to spend much moncy in 
experiments. 

But by Aug. 5, 1941, with Europe’s 
gasoline demands soaring and subma- 


rines sinking tankers, Costa establish 
a state gasogenio commission to dev 
an economical working model for 
conversion of gasoline motors. 

e In Five States—F our other states n 
have similar commissions and gasog¢ 
is becoming an established institut 
in Brazil. ‘The Sao Paulo commiss 
has 59 technicians and administrat 
on its staff and has taught 1,200 n 
to service gasogenios. The commiss 
also produces daily five tons of specia 
prepared and graded charcoal, which 
sells at converted gas stations at 14¢ a 
pound. For the 10,000 gasogenios 
pected to be in operation in Sao Paulo 


a} 
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in 1943, the commission estimates that 
it must produce 400 tons of charcoal a 


. \fore than 80,000 motor vehicles are 
registered in S40 Paulo. Of these, 30,- 
0. are trucks. The commission is equip- 
ing five trucks a day in the small work- 
chop it controls, and other plants like 
Ford and General Motors are now in 
production (G.M. output has topped 
250 units a month). By the end of 
1943, Sao Paulo expects to be building 
gasogenio units at the rate of 5,000 a 
month if steel can be secured from the 
United States. 
e Aiming for Price Cut—The present 
cost of converting a gasoline engine to 
gasogenio is $325 ($250 for the unit, 
$75 for installing it). If all the an- 
ticipated economies of mass production 
are achieved, the commission believes it 
can slash this over-all cost to $200. 
Automobile operators in Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro regard gasogenio as 
a necessary evil which they will have to 
bear until the present emergency is 
over. Gasogenio conversion cuts the 
power of a gasoline engine 50%, and of 
a diesel engine (which is more difficult 
to adapt) 20%, but they balance this 
against the vastly cheaper fuel costs. 
e Costs Compared—Gasoline in Brazil 
oidinarily sells for about 74¢ a liter 
(slightly more than a quart). Charcoal 
sells at 3¢ a kilogram (about 2.2 Ib.). 
A 4-ton truck loaded to capacity uses 
one kilogram of charcoal per kilometer; 
a passenger car uses one-fourth that 
amount. 


CANADA 


Leveling Barriers 


Inter-American talks at 
Washington point to removal of 
food tariffs between U. S. and 
Canada. 


OTTAW A—Discussions between Ca- 
nadian and U. S. agricultural and food 
control officials in Washington this week 
are expected to have far-reaching results 
in further obliterating the international 
border as an impediment to free ex- 
change of farm products. 
¢ Priming the Pool—The move is under- 
stood here to have been initiated by 
Washington. One immediate aim is to 
bring a larger volume of Canadian pro- 
duction into the United Nations pool 
and, particularly, to equalize distribu- 
ion of food supplies between Canada 
and the United States. This is to be 
ccomplished by rationalizing produc- 
tion and distribution on a continental 

sis, it’s believed. 
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The U. S. will produce for both coun- 


tries things that can best be produced 
an example—and | 


there—soybeans are 
Canada will produce for both countries 
other things in which it excels—cereal 
beans among them. 

e@ Canada’s Plight—If the 


plan goes 


through (and Ottawa believes it has the | 
green light), tariff duties and excise taxes | 


on food products to be exchanged will 
be eliminated as well as any other re- 
strictions on free trans-border 
ment. It is likely to mean the removal 


of a number of items from Canada’s | 


War Exchange Conservation Act, put 
through late in 1940, barring import of 
a long list of U. S. goods and subject- 
ing another list to import permits, spar- 
ingly issued. ‘The law was passed to save 
U. S. exchange for war buying. For 
agricultural and other food items, pro- 
duction and distribution will be treated 
as if the two countries were one. 

Food control authorities here are un- 

certain about the effect of the plan on 
Canada. Supplies are becoming a seri- 
ous worry, with severe shortages in 
sight, and the diversion of large quanti- 
ties of Canada’s food output across the 
border would aggravate the situation 
unless compensating imports can be 
made in sufficient volume. 
e No Ration in Sight—Ottawa is not yet 
planning to follow Washington into 
consumer rationing of canned goods and 
other food items. Control officials figure 
that the short supply in canned goods 
would develop adversely under rationing. 
‘Their reasoning is that rationing would 
tempt everyone to buy his limit, whereas 
average consumption of canned goods 
normally is very low—two cans per per- 
son a month of all canned staples, in- 
cluding soups. 

In November, the Wartime Prices 

and ‘Trade Board froze 25% of all 
canned stocks in the hands of processors 
and wholesalers to secure requirements 
of priority purchases—armed forces, Mu- 
nitions and Supply Dept., Red Cross, 
public institutions, and other wartime 
and government agencies. Meat ration- 
ing is considered impracticable. 
e@ New Mineral Record—Canadian life 
insurance companies are intervening in 
the supply situation with representations 
to Ottawa protesting against acute short- 
ages of staple foods being allowed to de- 
velop to a degree that would endanger 
life expectancy. This as well as other 
factors point the way to a tightening: up 
of the food supply division of price 
control. 

Although Canada’s gold output for 
1942 was off $20,000,000 from the 1941 
record of $205,789,000, total mineral 
production reached a new peak of $564,- 
200,000. Increases were in copper, 
nickel, lead, zinc, antimony, bismuth, 
cadmium, cobalt, chromium, magnes- 
ium, iron ore, mercury, radium, and 
selenium. Silver was down about 1,- 
000,000 oz. 


move- | 


1 100% automatic. 

2 No pumps, valves, or auxiliary 
units needed to read them. 

3 Models available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or 
directly at the tank. 

4 Accuracy unaffected by specific 
gravity of tank liquid. 

5 Approved for 
gauging hazard- 
ous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and simi- 
lar groups. 


Write for 
complete detaile 


THE 


MAN. AVE., LONG 


=o W.P.B. 


APPROVED 
"wg * > 


ONE MAN with a Salsbury Turret Truck 
can do the work of many men pulling 
and tugging at hand trucks. Much needed 
manpower and equipment are released 
for other jobs, labor costs are held to a 
minimum, idle machine time is reduced, 
production is increased 

Salsbury Turret Trucks are made in three 
W. P. B. approved models—Lift, Plat- 
form, and Tractor. Write today for bul- 
letin describing these three versatile, low- 
cost power trucks. Distributed nationally 
by Nutting Truck and Caster Company, 
Faribault, Minnesota, under license of 
Salsbury Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif, 


SALSBURY 
turret trucks 
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Are YOU..?__ 


taking on more work, 
bigger responsibilities, 
as wor needs cut into 
business 

personnel? 


Many men are 

facing a sudden 

need to take hold 

of added execu- 

tive problems and 

duties, as people 

in their offices 

are called to gov- 

ernment services. 

Here are books 

to help you in 

meeting this situation—giving quick 
to fundamentals and practices that 
executive efficiency. 


access 
promote 


This is a business executive's 
library 


"T°HE books in it cover the elements and 
management most needed 
approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 

The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen mate- 
rial and organized it, in this Library 
From it can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
ob and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


Ine thods of 
in executive 


you 


correspondence on @ more 
economical and effective 
basis 


@ How to organize oa 
single department or 6 
whole business plan 
and control its workings 
. Provide and main @ How to lay out a 
tain the most happy and workable approach to 
efficient personne! marketing methods . ° 
ep the improve the sales organi- 
~ zation. . develop pro 
motion ideas stimu 
late results in any of the 
several avenues of mar 
keting 


@ How to do more work 
ou ms « oonserve 
and direct your energies 
and how to handle 
s of problem na 
large, detailed as 
of these important 
of business activity 


@ How to reduce credit 
OSES . han 
mportant elements of 
redit policy modern 
ye your ect system 
. write ¢ etters pects 
+ put ompany's fields 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


approval 
specific 
ur 

1 str ill 

Send the 


Seeacesseeessaears 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C, 
Send me Milton Wright An OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT u 

nh on app ’ In lv 

mont? t 


and f 


pany 


[Pte Cee sceeweseeearessseseseeess 
4 
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TIMBER! TIMBER! 


l'rees, of which the Army fells myri- 
ads, go down fast before a compact 
100-Ib. portable saw with a power unit 
resembling an outboard motor because 
it's made by Wisconsin's Kickhacfer 


Corp., whose principal prewar output 
was marine engines. Designed for such 
Anny jobs as building or clearing tank 
and road traps, the motor revs to 4,00 
r.p.in. at 6 hp., is three times as fast 
as a German model, and was used on 
the Alcan Highway project. 


Price Argument 


Canada feels its lumber 


and newsprint industries are 
cramped by ceilings in U. S.; 
concessions are expected. 


Leading items in U. $.-Canada war- 
time economic integration about to be 
settled this week were: (1) newsprint 
prices and production quotas and (2) 
U. S. prices for Canadian lumber. 

@ Seeking Revisions—Chairman Donald 
Gordon of Canada’s Wartime Prices and 


lrade Board was in Washington this’ 


week pressing the case for an upping 
of the ceiling from the $50 level on 
newsprint. Ottawa’s concern for a price 
boost centers on the supply situation. 
Because of the labor shortage in Canada 
and the competition for bushworkers, 
the output of pulpwood to feed the 
newsprint mills has been falling and a 
lefinite shortage affecting both Cana- 
dian and U.S. publishers is feared. 
Insiders in Ottawa believed early this 
week that the price jump would go a 
little further than the restoration of the 
$3 advance proposed by Canadian news- 
print companies some months ago but 
disallowed by U. S$.-Canada agreement 
at the insistence of Washington. Ca- 
nadian publishers who have been mak- 
ing a common cause with U. S. publish- 


ers against the proposed advance 
understood to have been persuaded t! 
it was necessary to maintain supph 

@ Production Quotas—Ottawa is prece: 
ing price revision with an over-all p 
for redistribution of production among 
Canadian units of the newsprint indus 
try. Originally framed and proposed | 
the industry itself, administration of the 
plan is a responsibility of the industria 
division of the Prices Board. Under it 
mills will be assigned a fixed percentage 
of total production, determined by im 
dustry committees and the board. 

It is not known whether there is t 
be allocation of production betwee 
U.S. and Canada. ‘The Canadian pla 
features a profit pool to compensat 
displaced units operating below a fixe 
level. 

e@ Lumber Prices—Aggravating the 
print output shrinkage in Canada 
been a ot 
pulpwood cutting to timber ope: 


diversion bushworkers 
for lumber production and also a 
sion of pulpwood logs to lumber 
These diversions were made by Ott 
in a desperate effort to maintain | 
production. Hope of equaling last 
record output is now pretty wel 
but Canada is still trying to m« 
much of U.S. requirements as po 
lhe volume of Canadian lumber t! 
will cross the border in the next 
months will depend to a large « 
on Washington's delayed decisi¢ 
believed in Ottawa 


rt t 3 
) Ss S 
price . It i 
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Proving ground for the future of electronics 


to be impossible of description, 
The collective brains of Eimac engi- 


On the battlefields, electronics is meet- 
ing its extreme test. Failure here means 
death to men, defeat to armies. Con- 
versely, experience here means vastly 
broadened knowledge, improved 
techniques, and progress so rapid as 


neers are concentrated full tilt on the 
new knowledge which is coming outof 
this holocaust. And are consequently 
still setting the pace in vacuum tubede- 


Follow . the leaders to ? 


Army-Navy “E” awarded for high 


achievement in production for war. 


uses 


velopments. The fruits of their efforts 
are going directly to Uncle Sam an 
our Allies to play a vital role in the war 
When the fighting stops you'll find 
Eimac still the pre-eminent choic 


engineers throughout the world 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC, 
A 


SAN BRUNO; CALIFORNIA U.S 


Export Agents: FRAZAR & CO.,LTI 
201 Front Street, San Francisco, California 
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MARCH AM 
OWER SOLDIERS 


SP 


if You te rasponsible tor tne 
engineeting, building or pur- 


\thasing @f heavy. <dhstruction 
bp olictdecins write for}he 
new, informative ‘The Sfory 
of Ziebarth Construction’! 


It’s grotis . 


ne eg | 


SS 


co 


FRITZ ZIEBARTH 


NST 


- no obligation. 


RUCTION 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON; RENO, NEVADA 
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809 WEST ESTHER STREET, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA; ee, 


| wood and has high resistance to blight 
| was tested by the Argentine Delta Ix 


U. S. price officials have been inf 
by Canada’s price ceilings, adm 
ficially to be uneconomic. 

e Concession Expected—Th« 
according to lumber interests, . 
allow a profit on domestic sal 
claimed that a U. S. price ceiling 
ing to imports of Canadian lum 
corresponding to the Canadian 
would seriously depress bush a 
mill operations in Canada an 
exports to the U. S. Because the U. 5 
needs lumber badly, a price ceil 
ferential is expected. 


Poplar Paper 


Uruguay works on a plan 
to get newsprint from its own 
trees instead of depending on 
imports, now cut by war. 


MONTEVIDEO-Stirred by J 
lack of newsprint due to the warting 
shipping shortage, Uruguay is maki 
extensive plantings of a new, early ) 
turing, hybrid poplar, which local 
thorities insist can be worked into go 
grade pulp for paper, replace newsprint 
imports. 

@ On State Lands—Within recent \ 
the ‘“‘Servico Forestal de la Dircccio 
de Agronomia” of Uruguay has plante: 
several million trees—pine, willow, p 
lar, and eucalyptus—largely on 
owned waste lands. Plantings were mac 
however, without considering fully t 
industrial needs of the nation. 

It is now being urged that great 
tention be given to the new hivb: 
poplar, known to the laboratorics 
“AM,” first developed in Italy, 
being introduced into the delta region 
of the La Plata River. 

This hybrid, which provides : 


perimental Station and found super 
to 28 other native and imported types 
@ When to Cut—Cuttings are started in 
a nursery and transplanted after 
years’ growth. Young trees are sct 
120 to the acre, or about 18 to 20 feet 
apart. Trees aie not cut before the | 4th 
or 15th year. Growth between the | (th 
and the 15th year is equal to that of the 
first 10. After the 18th or 20th vea 
trees increase in height but not m 
timber yield. 

Italy consumed 


200,000 


tons 


| home-grown poplar in 1910 and 1.000. 
| COO tons in 1939 for mechanical pulp, 


boxes and containers, timbers, posts 
boards, and furniture. On the basis of 
population, Uruguay should consume 
45,000 tons of poplar a year or about 


| 90,000 of the 15-year old trees. Cut- 


ting at this rate would require a plant- 
ing of 1,500,000 trees covering approx 
mately 20 square miles. 
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e--'Provides the Fastest, Most Accurate 
and Economical Purchase Order Plan 
In Our Experience” 


Here is the kind of swift efficiency you like to know about 
—not only for purchasing, but for production, payroll and 
order-billing. 

In thousands of plants pressing hard to turn out war mate- 
rials, production has been quickened by Ditto One-typing 
Systems. Countless hours formerly required for preliminary 
routine have been released for actual production. 

The Ditto Parts and Assembly Order Method puts orders 


into the shop one to two days ahead—the Ditto Purchase 
Order Method gets raw materials onto your receiving plat- 
forms a week or ten days ahead—the Ditto Payroll Method 
reduces the whole payroll routine to one simple writing: 
these are results typical of Ditto—results which you, too, 
‘Trade 


may expect of Ditto. Mark Reg. U.8, Pat. Off, 
Hardly less vital to victorious production are the elimina- 
tion of human errors, huge savings of man-hours, and the To insure best results 
precise control of paper work achieved by means of Ditte use genuine Ditto 
One-typing Systems. suppil 
. pplies 
Better send for free sample forms of Production, Payroll, 


P ae se Billi Ditto Gelatin Rolls, Ditto 
urchasing-Receiving and Order-Billing Systems. Liquid, DittoCarbonPaper, 
* * x *x Ditto Duplicating Paper, 
Ditto Ribbons, Ditto 

DITTO MACHINES are available only to war industries. Pencils, Ditto Inks. 


DITTO, Inc., 627 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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Along with the building of submarines, the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
is charged with supplying many of the electrical devices by which 
a modern combat ship moves, and thinks and fights as a unit. 


Before Pearl Harbor, the first phase 
of Graybar’s service to Portsmouth 
had begun: Electrical supplies re- 
quired to enlarge the Yard's pro- 
duction facilities were furnished 
from Graybar’s stocks, or promptly 
secured from among Graybar’s 200 
supplier-manufacturers. 


As the program expanded, Graybar 
service entered a second phase. 
Graybar Specialists were of assist- 
ance in supplying essential “bits 
and pieces” (specially designed 
parts of metal, plastic, glass) to be 
used at the Yard to go into complete 
assemblies. 


Finally, as the scope of the job out- 
grew even the expanded production 
facilities at Portsmouth, Graybar 
undertook the third phase of the 
job. Working with the companies 
which had supplied “bits and 
pieces”, Graybar accepted—and ful- 
filled—the responsibility for delivery of assembled units on time. 


The “know-how” that made this 3-phase service possible is deeper 
than mere distribution of supplies —it comes from Graybar’s spe- 
cialized knowledge of electrical performance, and from a broad-gaged 
knowledge of the production capabilities of electrical manufacturers 
the country over. If your electrical procurement problem is similarly 
complex — why not put it up to Graybar? 


Gray ba 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 
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PRODUCTION 
Glass for Steel 


In making gages, Army’s 


| ordnance men find substitute 
works better in many respects 


breakage a small factor. 


Keep your eye on the newest 


' metallic invasion of a field long 


nopolized by alloy steel—glass prec 


| gages. ‘They're out of the experim: 


stage. Army Ordnance is alread) 
specting several items of war mat 


| with them at Frankford Arsenal, 


use more of them as fast as they ca 
obtained. 

e Advantages Cited—That glass’s i: 
sion of the gage field is more th 
eoenpenats experiment to conserve 
cal steel for the duration is atteste: 
reports from Frankford. Glass gag« 
improving and speeding ordnance 


| spection technique in at least four 
| nificant ways: (1) They don’t rust, h« 


inspectors do not have to take tim 
wipe perspiration from their hands 
fore using them; (2) their transluce 
brings higher visibility, hence great 
speed and accuracy to many out-of-th 
way inspections; (3) since their ther 
conductivity is less than that of st 
and their linear coefhcient of therma 
expansion (0.0000040 to 0.0000060 pe: 
deg. F.) no greater, heat transferred fro 
an inspector's hands to a gage will 
affect its accuracy; (4) they are lighter, 
easier to handle. 

Up to now, glass gages are being made 
in four broad types: (1) plug gages (“g 
and “not go”’) for internal diameters 
from + in. on up; (2) ring gages tot 
external diameters; (3) snap gages; (+ 
profile and position gages. ‘Thread gag 
are out for the time being hia gh of 
their inherent fragility. 

e@ Wood or Plastic Cases—Ring, snaj 
and profile gages are encased in wood 
or plastic frames for protection again 
accident. Except for their translucency, 
plug gages look like any other single 
double-ended steel ones. 

All four types are molded like man 
other items of glassware, but with suc 
precision that they require very little 
grinding and lapping to bring them t 
final dimensions. They require no lathe 
work. In fact, it is estimated that thes 
can be produced with only a fourth th 
machine tool and man hours used in 
the manufacture of steel gages. Onc 
the gage molds are made, the cost ot 
finished glass gages is about half that ot 
steel. 

e Breakage Is Small—Breakage in use 
less of a factor than might be imagine 
because the inspectors ‘who work wi 


0 
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them are “‘a breed apart,” hired for their | 
carefulness and precision. If they ever | 
drop a steel gage, which would be most | 
unusual, it is likely to become deformed, | 
must be checked for roundness and di- | 
mensional accuracy before going back 
into use. If a glass gage is dropped, it 
either breaks or doesn’t. If the latter, 
it can go back to work immediately. 
Only two companies, Corning Glass 
Works and A. H. Heisey & Co., are 
molding glass blanks, but WPB’s Con- 
servation Division is putting together 
for Army Ordnance a list of glass manu- 
facturers that might also be interested 
in supplying them. It is planned that 
such blanks will be finished into pre- 
cision gages by regular gage manufac- 
turers. Ordnance believes that about 
half of the hundreds of thousands of 


steel gages now inspecting ordnance | 


can eventually be replaced with glass. 


CMP’s Progress 


WPB and armed services 
agree on plan details, but deci- 


sions on inventories are still in 
process. 


The War Production Board and the 
services are gradually making up their 
minds on the marginal yet important 
details of the Controlled Materials Plan 


—details which were left vague when it | 


was first announced. A definitive list of 
Class B (roughly, civilian type) items 
has been agreed upon and will be avail- 
able by mid-January. It classifies as B-1 
or B-2 some 500 groups of related items; 
though minor changes may be made, 
the list now is expected to stay put. 

@ Clear Orders Due—Decisions are near 
on inventory control, on the handling 
of construction work, on small unrated 
orders, and most important, on mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating supplies. 
An order limiting inventories of con- 
trolled materials (steel, copper, alumi- 
num, and their alloys in mill and foun- 
dry shapes) is expected momentarily. 
Getting away from hazy language about 
“minimum practicable working inven- 
tory,” it will forbid more than a 60-day 
supply of any controlled material. 

At the same time, the Application for 
Allotment Number, which material-users 
submit to contracting agencies, will be 
modified to include the Production Re- 
quirements Plan principle of deducting 
inventory from material requirements. 
Instead of showing, as in the original 
form, how much material will be con- 
sumed in any month in meeting an ap- 
proved production schedule, the new 
form will show how much material has 
to be bought after drawing on inven- 
tories to meet the schedule. 

* Military Policing—To the extent that 
it is effective, a 60-day limitation on in- 
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When the Head 
Helps the Heart 


Love of family urges a man to protect his depend- 
ents . . . and his mind proceeds to find the way. 


Life Insurance, of course, furnishes the answer and 
he can always choose one among the many plans 
available that most nearly fits his needs and 


resources, 


The Prudential offers a 


variety of low-premium 


policies 


GET ME THE DOPE On 


ALL CITIES 


TOWNS 


Under war-time restrictions you need 
locations, 
routes, populations—in a RUSH! All 
this and more you get instantly in 


(Zam BUSINESS-MAN'S ATLAS of U.S. 


Talks the 


Business- 
Man’s 


Language 


CRAM Scores Another First! 
It’s really a new idea. Designed strictly for 


the business-man’s use—for eye-ease, 
time-saving, satisfactory results, the 
right answers. Technical details couldn’t 
begin to convey what this Atlas really 
is. Briefly, it is size 12x15 inches—has 
loose-leaf binder with flexible imitation 
leather cover—240 pages all eye-ease 
treated. Contains what business men 
have told us they wanted. The price is 
only $10.00 prepaid. 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


wic™ 


n 
yiscoNe 


Ur, 
prv> ONS IOWA ae 
porpuLat 


“IRuines SOUNTiES KANSas 


distances, transportation 


But you have to see the Atlas to know 
whether it will do the job for you and 
associates in your office. So confident 
are we of your glad acceptance that we 
ask the privilege of shipping you, charges 
prepaid, a copy for your examination. 
If you don’t find that it is something 
that you need as a convenient, time- 
saving, eye-saving office reference, sim- 
ply send it back. You BE THE JUDGE. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just the Coupon 
(or Use Your Own Letterhead) 


| Tue Georce F. Cram Company, Jnc | 
Maps, Atlases, and Globes since 1867 
| 730 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. ! 
Send me Cram’s New Business-Man’s Atlas 
| of U. S. on 10-day examination basis, 
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Thus far, the Nation has been spared such 
sabotage-inspired holocausts as the Black 
Tom explosion of World War |. 

This is due to the magnificent efforts of 
Uncle Sam's military and civilian protective 
forces—many of whom are equipped with 
DETEX Watchclocks. Because guards and 
watchmen in vital War plants get first call 
on new DETEX equipment, replacements for 
civilian industry are available only with high 
priority ordors. 

AVAILABLE TO ALL WITHOUT PRIORITIES 
are service and repairs by factory-trained 
DETEX craftsmen and the purchase of genuine 
DETEX DIALS. Check the reminder label 
in the back of your 
Watchclock today. 


DETEX 
WATCHCLOCK 
CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-1 
Home Office 
76 Varick St., New York 


Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO *& ALERT * PATROL 


~ 


The PROBLEM of LOGISTICS 


on the Production Front 


The branch of military art which embraces 
the details of the transport, quartering, and 
supply of troops in military operations is 
called logistics, 
War production plants, too, have the prob- 
lem of getting the right thing in the right 
place at the right time. Keeping assembly 
lines on full production requires the han- 
dling of many thousands of small parts, 
stampings, assemblies, etc. These must be 
timed perfectly to prevent needless delays. 
Lewis Skid Boxes can be adapted to the 
handling tasks of miany of your small Parts. 
They are easily handled with a power lift 
truck saving space and 
time. Uniformity al- 
lows constant invento- 
ry check-up. Their rug- 
ged construction as- 
sures a long produc- 
tive life. 


Let Lewis Boxes hel 
Produce your WAR 
CONTRACTS — send 
for details today. 


G. B. LEWIS Co. 
Dept. W1 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 
2a" 
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ventories should release rather substan- 
tial quantities of goods. Whether any 
inventory control can be effective 1s 
always problematical, but WPB_ ofh- 
cials are counting on the Army and 
Navy. Previously, the services leaned 
toward complacency about inventories, 


| figuring that if one of their contractors 


tucked something in the sock, it just 
made prompt deliveries of munitions 
more certain. 

Under CMP, each service is limited 
to definite deliveries of controlled ma- 
terials in any month; the only way they 


| can fatten it up is by digging out the 


inventories. And they have inspectors 
in the plants to do it. 

@ Less Red Tape—Repair, maintenance, 
and operating supplies will be easier to 
get under CMP, in the sense that 
there'll be less red tape to unwind. ‘Top 
WPB opinion is that the maintenance 
and repair work now going on is exces- 
sive. At present tax rates, there is every 
incentive to plow back profits into re- 


| pair work. What that amounts to, it’s 


felt, is that hundreds of plants are being 
rebuilt at government expense. The loss 


, of tax revenue doesn’t worry WPB 


much, but material waste does. 

There will be two plans for repair, 
maintenance, and operating supplies. 
One will cover major industries in which 
such items make up the bulk of their 
purchases—utilities, mines, transporta- 
tion, etc. These will be assigned quotas 
of material based on their level of oper- 


_ ation much as is now done under vari- 


ous blanket orders. 

@ Easy Purchase’s Joker—A bigger 
change will be made in industries not 
covered by orders. They will be per- 
mitted to buy materials, including con- 
trolled materials, without making any 
application or receiving any permission 
—merely by certifying to the supplier 
that the materials are for repair, mainte- 
nance, and operations. This sounds too 
good to be true, and it is. Such a certifi- 
cation, presumably, will have lower pri- 
ority than an allotment number. Thus 


| the total of controlled material available 


for such work cannot exceed whatever 


| amount is left unallocated each quarter 


by the Requirements Committee. 
Getting CMP into effect now is past 


the first stage. This is a Washington 


stage, and most observers are reasonably 
encouraged by the progress to date. It 
remains to be seen how successfully 
industry will rise to the second stage, 


| when paperwork really begins. 
| @ Bids Are Studied—The first of the 


vear, the various claimant agencies 
(Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, BEW, Mari- 


| time Commission, Aircraft Scheduling, 


and Civilian Supply) submitted to the 
Requirements Committee that part of 
their second-quarter program which they 
expect to bring under CMP. Rather 
more than was originally expected will 
be included. The Navy, for instance, 
which is probably furthest along, ex- 


pects to get 90% of its control] 
rials under CMP in that quart: 

These programs are broadly 
Thus the Navy will ask for ; 
controlled material for battl< 
much for ammunition under 5 
It was originally thought that | 
ures would be based on bills 
rial. However, it has proved po 
compile them with what is co 
sufhcient accuracy (10% en 
thought bad), almost entirely f; 
available in Washington. On 
of these estimates, the Requi 
Committee will assign each < 
agency its gross chunk of materia 
will come industry’s turn. 

@ Hard Work Ahead—Manuf 
will be required by their claimai 
cies to submit applications fo 
ments—applications including the n 
of their subcontractors. In fill 
these applications and compilii 
from subcontractors, industry wil 
heavy sweating. 

Application forms will start go 
in mid-January. Class A manufacture: 
who have not received them by !’cb. | 
should inquire of their claimant 
or their prime contractor. Class | 
ducers should refer to their WPB ind 
try division. 


Ink From Autos 


Printing ink makers say 
car conversion has left them 
enough for all—including the 
cigarette manufacturers. 


If there is no printing ink shortag 
to bedevil publishers, printers, and a 
vertisers in 1943—and the prospect ot 
one scems to be diminishing daily—cred 
heavily the conversion of the automob 
industry to all-out war production ca 
in 1942. 

e For Other Uses—With the end of pa 
senger car manufacture came nose div‘ 
in production requirements for chro 
plating, molybdenum steel parts, 
Chromium and molybdenum be 
available not only for ships and tan 
and planes, but also for chrome y« 
ink, chrome green, molybdate orange 
Carbon black, normally used in h 
tonnages for toughening tires, becam« 
available for magazine, newspaper, 
advertising ink. 

Credit the automotive conversion als 
for a big part in releasing printing " 
themselves for the use of other ad 
tisers. Though the automobile mal 
maintained their volume of publicat 
advertising at a surprising level, t! 
eliminated their millions of coloriu 
show catalogs and trimmed their dit 
mail efforts almost to nonexistence. 
e“Stocks Adequate”—As the new | 
swings into high, the big printing 
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*Biitions for offense” is the battle cry of modern America to 
which the Nation’s banks have rallied. California has become one 
of the great arsenals of Democracy. The resources of this bank, 
both human and financial, are serving the demands which total 
war imposes upon American business, industry, and agriculture. 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1942 
RESOURCES 


$ 350,278,009.96 
254.763,374.78 


— 's "605, 041. 384.74 
Securities of the United States Government and 
- Federal Agencies . . ‘ . es 
State, County and Municipal Bonds ae eae 
Other Bonds and Securities ae ‘ 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ... . 
Loans and Discounts . . . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 
Deposit Vaults .... . “py eae 30,956,355.77 
Other Real EstateOwned . 3,974,282.61 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances and Endorsed Bills. ea 
Other Resources ....... ear 


TOTAL RESOURCES. ..... 


1,043,061,518.77 
172,982,016.46 
45.985,908.52 
3.720,000.00 
840,469,960.29 
7.735,711.04 


16,590,257.41 
1,172,236.28 


$2,771 689,631.89 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 
Demand 


SavingsandTime . . 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 

Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills . . — 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . ig " 
Reserve for Interest. Taxes. Etc. . . . . . « « 


a a a $1,601.668,776.37 


f 984,471.922.63 $2.586:140.699.00 


16,812,501.73 
4,088,920.20 
4,245,148.20 
Capital: 

Common (4,000,000 Shares) 
Preferred ( 460.796 Shares)* 
sa + « © 0 « » 
Undivided Profits . . 
Reserve for War Contingencies. ote. 


$ 50,000.000.00 
9,215,920.00 
62,000,000.00 
21,151,214.33 
12,074,463.57 
2,834.881.21 


2.784,080.00 
341,803.65 


Capi 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . 160,402,362.76 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . - $2,771,689,631.89 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRyss2 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation + + Member Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California...San Francisco...Los Angeles 
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Branches of this bank offering complete 
banking facilities for all business, savings, 
trust, safe deposit, commercial, real estate 
and personal loan services are located in 


the following 


Alameda 
Alhambra 
Alturas 
Anaheim 
Angels Camp 
Antioch 
Arbuckle 
Arcadia 
Arcata 
Arroyo Grande 
Atascadero 
Atwater 
Auburn 
Avenal 
Azusa 
Bakersfield 
Balboa 
Baldwin Park 
Barstow 
Bell 
Belvedere 
Gardens 
Benicia 
Berkeley 
ay Hills 


Burlingame 
Calexico 
Calist 
Camarillo 
Cambria 
Camp Roberts 
Cedarville 
Centerville 


Chowchilla 
Chula Vista 
Claremont 
Cloverdale 
Colfax 
Colma 
Colton 
Colusa 
Compton 
Concord 
Corning 
Corona 
Coronado 
Covina 
Crescent City 
Cucamonga 
Culver City 
Daly City 
Danville 
Davis 
Del Rey 
Dinuba 
Dixon 
Dos Palos 
Downey 
Dunsmuir 
Eagle Rock 
El Centro 
Elk Grove 
Fi Monte 
Emeryville 
Encinitas 
Escondido 
Fureka 
Exeter 
re 
Fall B 
Fall River Mills 
ndal 


Grass Vall 
Gridley ~ 
Gustine 

Half Moon Bay 
Hamilton Field 
Hanford 
Hawthorne 


Hayward 
Healdsburg 
Hermosa Beach 
Highland 
Highland Park 
Hilmar 
Hollister 
Hollywood 


Huntington Park 


Kelseyville 
erman 

King City 

Kingsburg 


Knights Landing 


Laguna Beach 
La Habra 
La Jolla 
Lakeport 
La Mesa 
Lancaster 
Lincoln 
Lindsay 
Live Oak 
Livermore 
Livingston 
odi 
Lompoc 
Lone Pine 
Long Beach 
yey 
os Angeles 

Los Banos 
Los Gatos 
Loyalton 
Madera 
Manhattan 

Beach 
Manteca 
Mariposa 
Martinez 
Marysville 
McCloud 
Mendocino 
Menlo Park 
Merced 
Mill Val 

ill Valley 
Milpitas 
Modesto 
Monrovia 
Monterey 
Monterey Park 
Montrose 
Morgan Hill 
Mountain View 
Napa 
National City 
Needles 
Nevada City 
Newcastle 
Newhall 
Newport Beach 
No. Hollywood 
No. Long Beach 
No. Sacramento 
Norwalk 
Oakdale 
Oakland 
Oak Park 
Ocean Beach 
Ocean Park 
Oceanside 


Pacific Grove 
Palm Springs 
Palo Alto 
Pasadena 
Paso Robles 
Pescadero 
Petaluma 
Piru 

Pismo Beach 
Pittsburg 
Placentia 
Placerville 
Pleasanton 
Point Arena 
Point Reyes 
Pomona 
Porterville 


a al 


communities in California: 


Portola 
Puente 
Quincy 
Ramona 
Red Bluff 
Redding 
Redlands 
Redondo Beach 
Redwood City 
Reedley 
Richmond 
Rio Vista 
Ripon 
Riverside 
Roseville 
Sacramento 
St. Helena 
Salinas 
San Anselmo 
San Bernardine 
San Bruno 
San Carlos 
San Clemente 
San Diego 
San Dimas 
San Fernando 
San Francisco 
Sanger 
San Jose 
San Juan 
Bautista 
San Leandro 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo 
San Pedro 
San Rafael 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Maria 
Santa Monica 
Santa Paula 
Santa Rosa 
Saratoga 
Sausalito 
Sebastopol 
Selma 
Shafter 
Solana Beach 
Soledad 
Sonoma 
Sonora 
South Gate 
So. Palo Alfjo 
So. Pasadena 
So. San Francisco 
Stockton 
Studio City 
Suisun 
Sunnyvale 
Susanville 
Sutter Creek 
Taft 
Tipton 
Tomales 
Torrance 
Trac 
Truckee 
Tujunga 
Tulare 
Tulelake 
Turlock 
Ukiah 
Upland 
Vacaville 
Vallejo 
Valley Ford 
Van Nuys 
Venice 
Ventura 
Vernon 
Victorville 
Visalia 
Walnut Creek 
asco 
Watsonville 
Weaverville 
W. Los Angeles 
Westwood 
Westwood 
Village 
Wheatland 
Whittier 
Williams 
Willows 
Wilmington 
Winters 
Woodlake 
Woodland 
Yreka 
Yuba City 
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“t's really excess tare weight that breaks a 
camel's back” 


NO EXCESS WEIGHT 
WITH GENERAL BOXES 


HIPMENTS to the fighting fronts 

and war production lines arrive 
sooner when tare weight is reduced to 
a safe minimum. A few pounds saved 
on the packing of a single unit may 
not seem important—but when added 
to the excess of the thousands of other 
shipments it becomes a back-breaking 
straw. 


Engineered General Boxes not only 
reduce tare weight to a minimum but 
also assure maximum strength... pro- 
vide the extra stamina required to stand 
up under today’s overland and over- 
seas travel. Then, too, they conserve 
vital space in ships, trucks, trains and 


on the shipping room floor. 


It may be that General Box Engineers 
can aid you with your shipping prob- 
lems. They have had wide experience 
in aiding shippers to meet various 
Government packing specifications. 
Write today for full details. 


for manufacturers of war products: General Heavy 

Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden BOXES and 

CRATES ¢ For Domestic Service: Corrugated BOXES 

and Wood Cleated Fibreboard CRATES © Discontin- 

ved for the Duration: Generalite and Nailed Strapped 
BEVERAGE CASES. 


GENERAL 
BOXcompany 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas 
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| Sleight Metallic Ink Co., 


| tre insportation. 


manufacturers like International Print- 
ing Ink and General Printing Ink re- 
port adequate stocks of all colors of inks. 
They are inclined to view with some 
alarm the cut in ink consumption that 
will automatically follow the 10% cut 
in paper consumption now going into 
effect in the nation’s newspapers and 
periodicals. Even though the war might 
further restrict chromium and molyb- 
denum, the ink producers claim to have 
every color requirement covered by an 
adequate and now plentiful substitute 
material. Metallic inks based on bronze 
powder, which were cut off by WPB 
order M-9-c-3 early in 1942, are now 
available up to the limit of manufac- 
tured stocks on hand—‘enough,” says 
“to last for 
the duration.” 

Only things ink men really fear are 
further stringencies in manpower and 
They are inclined to 
scoff at the idea of any large ink user’s 
following the lead of American ‘Tobacco 
in sending Lucky Strike green “off to 
war,” because (1) chrome green ink to 
the tune of about 400,000 Ib. is thus 
released for other purposes, and (2) they 
say chrome green uses a_ low-grade 
chrome ore unfit for metallurgical uses. 
@ Cigarette ‘Theory—Competitive ciga- 


| rette manufacturers are inclined to stand 


pat with their present ink specifications 
until such time as WPB directs further 
changes. ‘They believe that Lucky 
Strike’s shift from green was directed 
by an American Tobacco hunch that 
the old Lucky Strike package was too 
masculine to attract its fair share of the 
rapidly growing feminine smoke market 
—a theory stoutly denied by American’s 
president, George Washington Hill, Sr. 


BUNA IN THE BAYOUS 


The dream of some of the smaller 
tubber companies for a piece of the syn- 
thetic rubber program (BW —Dec.12’42, 
p29) has come true. Rubber Reserve 
Co. has entered into a contract with the 
Copolymer Corp. to operate a govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plant to 
be built in Louisiana by Defense Plant 
Corp. 

Copolymer Corp. is the joint enter- 
prise of seven companies, each repre- 
sented on the executive staff of the new 
corporation. ‘The companies are Arm- 
strong Rubber Co., Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Gates Rubber Co., Lake Shore 
Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield ‘Tire & 
Rubber Co., Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co. General man- 
ager, with the rank of vice president, is 
C. M. Hulings, formerly with American 
Cyanamid Co. 

The participating rubber companies 
are to provide the technical staff for the 
new plant. Five other small tire com- 
panies, organized as the National Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corp., will operate a gov- 


| ernment-owned buna plant in Kentucky. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


ee 


High Frequency Heater 


If you've seen a physician’s diat! 
outfit in operation and experien: 
ability to warm any portion of the 
with high frequency electricity, 
have some idca of how the new \ 
15 ‘Thermex speeds industrial heat 
essing of various nonconducting 
terials. In other words, it’s a heat 
utilizes the principle of generating 
within a mass by exposing it to a 
frequency field which sets up mo! 


( 


ii 


friction uniformly throughout the ma- 
terial being treated. As a result of this 
“inner penetration,” rapid uniform heat- 
ing is said to be achieved regardless of 
the mass thickness exposed to the clec- 
trostatic field. 

Manufactured by Girdler Corp., ‘I her- 
mex Div., 224 E. ‘Broadway, Louisville 
Ky., the device comprises various clec- 
tric and electronic circuits housed in 
caster-mounted cabinet. Although its 
first indicated use will be found in the 
mage -bonding of plywood, it is expected 

» find wide application in the heat- 
ediscacte and drying of many kinds of 
‘nonconducting materials. 


Instantaneous Fluorescent 


The new Insta-Lite Fluorescent Fix- 
tures for two 40-watt tubes are equipped 
with new combination ballasts and start- 
ing switches. Their manufacturer, the 

Spero Electric Corp., 18220 Lanken 
Ave., Cleveland, claims they “provide 
illumination to full intensity without 
flicker or delay the instant they are 
turned on.” 


“Cage” Nut for Plywood 


Wherever plywood is joined to met al 
parts and assemblies, as in planes and 
gliders, the new Boots Self-Locking 
“Cage” Nut, developed by Boots Au 
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‘+t Nut Corp., New Canaan, Conn., is | 


wndidate. The nut’s “basket mount” 
ft) is collapsed into a drilled hole in 
be igure with a special tool clinch- 


g the plywood (right) in a claw-like | 


grip which “withstands, without tear 
ing, torque applied when a bolt is in- 
serted by production methods.” It is 
adjustable to varying thicknesses and 
lends itself readily to a variety of “blind 
assemblies.’ 


Throwaway Blanket 


The warm new Airobe Blanket was 
designed by an insulation engineer for a 
sick child who complained of the weight 
of his bed covering. Claimed to be 
warmer than a wool blanket of equal 
weight, it is made by Airobe Co., 319 
E. 44th St., New York. It consists of 
several layers of soft crepe tissue with 
a cross reinforcement of yarn and a 
fabric binding. While not as tough as 
a wool blanket, it “will with reasonable 


care give service for one season and can | 
then be replaced at approximately the | 


cost of laundering and cleaning.” 


Wire Insulator-Markers 


Plastic of high dielectric strength is 
extruded into tubing, cut into short 


lengths, and printed with symbols to 
become Combination Insulators and 
Wire Markers, new product of Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Co., 6 Argyle ‘Ter- 
race., Irvington, N. J. They come in 
various colors and inside diameters with 
either black or yellow symbols, printed 
with ink that “has resistance to chemi- 
cals, water, and oils equal to the tubing 
itself.” Smooth inside, they slip easily 
over wires and connecting lugs. 
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Ix January, 1942, we gratefully thanked Industry for its half-cen- 
tury of confidence in Hyatt. That message heralded the beginning 
of the 50th year of Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Since then ... with our country in peril of its life... American 
industry has thrilled the Allied world with startling teats of pro 
duction. 


Like soldiers on attack, men of the design boards and produc 
tion lines swung to the job of pouring out the machines that will 
win this mechanized war. 

Industry called on Hyatt for vital bearing assignments in planes, 
tanks, ships, guns... and in the machines that build them. 

Creating bearings for such vital service was more than a re- 
sponsibility. It was a privilege. It was a command! 

Without lost motion the whole productive effort of Hyatt be 


came a single aim... to rush the most devastating fighting powe1 
possible into the hands of our fighters and their allies 


Under the impetus of our fight for freedom, Hyatt precision 
production has swelled tremendously. ‘This took place despite the 
many necessary changes made in designs and sizes, tools and meth 
ods... all having been accomplished without losing a stride in 
the race against time. 

Working with you... for America...has given us the chance 
to be extra proud of our fiftieth year, just completed. It was by fa 
Hyatt’s most important year...in manufacturing achievement 
and in contribution to the great cause. 


Therefore, for giving us a golden opportunity in our golden 
year, again we say THANKS, INDUSTRY. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harri- 
son, New Jersey. 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Buell Dust Recovery Systems help put it there 


High Explosives are “booming” these 
days. America’s arsenals are turning out 
astronomical quantities of bombs, shells 
and torpedoes...every one with a deadlier- 
than-ever “boom” for our enemies. 


Sulphuric acid is important in the 
manufacture of explosives, but absolute 
purity of the acid is essential. Buell Dust 
Recovery Systems are used in conjunc- 
tion with the contact method of making 
sulphuric acid because their high effi- 
ciency in removing contaminating flue 
dust from the sulphur dioxide gas as- 
sures purity in the finished product. 


This is just one of many ways in which 
versatile Buell Dust Recovery Systems 
are helping industry achieve its war pro- 
duction goals by preventing contamina- 
tion and salvaging critical materials for 
re-use. The van Tongeren “shave-off”— 
an ingenious design feature found only 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC, 
60 Wall Tower 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


Factual 
28 pg. book. 
Write for 
Bulletin B-43. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND 
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in Buell cyclones—insures exceptionally 
high collection efficiency, low operating 
cost and long life. Buell cyclones have 
no moving parts and require little or no 
maintenance or attention. 


Buell Dust Recovery Systems easily 
handle high temperature gases, and can 
be installed for any desired capacity 
from 300 c.f.m. up. 
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Women—Now! 
How badly they’re needed 

in industry; what they can do 

WMC emphasizes the facts, is 


; View 
| States 


tion of hazard 


Gad other industries for the e 3 Re 


pe the recovery of critical materials. 4 


ms 


MAKE THE AXIS BITE THE DUST 


' manent factors 


| be unforsakable. 


worried about the glamour. 


Deglamorizing the woman-in-ind\ 
campaign is the War Manpower (¢ 
mission's first big job for 1943. 
WMC believes that the Hollywood-t 
of publicity that has so far atten 
female replacement of male labo: 
blinding the women themselves to 
opportunity and desperate need 
them. Surveys tell of women who h 
stuck to housework because the p 
licity stunts had convinced them t 
it had all been exaggerated. 

@ The Cold Facts—The real situation 
highlighted by figures revealing that 
unless industry hires 200,000 won 


now unemployed and draws 2,800, 


more away from household or sch 
duties in 1943 (against 1,800,000 
1942, which took the most easily o 
ployable group), production quotas will 
have to be revised downward for lack 
of labor. 

To convince the women—and thei! 
prospective employers—how much wo 
men are needed in industry in 1943, 
the commission is distributing the cold 
facts in the Employment Security R« 
going to thousands of United 

Employment Service offices, 
spearhead of the recruiting drive. 

@ How Many?—Big statistical fact is 
that industry must dip deep into the 
pool of 22,700,000 married women be 
tween the ages of 18 and 64 (1940 
Census). Of this total, 5,300,000 must 
be counted out as being on the farm 
and likely to stay there. And of th« 
17,400,000 left in urban and rural non 
farm areas, an estimated one-fifth 

crgssed off as having children under ten 
That leaves, as of 1940 and probably 
today, about 13,900,000 married women 
in the potential labor force. Add 2,600 
000 single women able to work and not 
in the labor force and_ 1,900,000 
widowed, separated, or divorced and 


| you get a total of just over 18,000,000 


However, many temporary and per 
scale that total way 
Housework and child care ma\ 
Other obstacles listed 
by WMC are lack of purely local jot 
opportunities, conventional disapproval 
of working wives, lack of incentives for 
those of adequate family income. And 
the commission knows that women who 


dow Nn. 


say “yes” to a poll’s hypothetical ques 


tion as to whether they would take a 


| factory job are often thinking of a hypo 
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The Remington Rand organization was the first 
producer of large-calibre armor-piercing projectiles, 
used with such conspicuous success in the new high- 
velocity anti-tank guns in North Africa. The factory 
formerly devoted to the building of Remington 
Noiseless Typewriters produced the first of these 
shells, and to date, several million of them have 


been delivered. 


This is but the beginning of the good news about 
American armament which you can confidently ex- 
pect to receive, with growing frequency, from battle- 
fronts all over the world. For the nation’s industrial 
capacity is now fully geared for war output... today, 
every original Remington Rand factory, plus several 
new ones just completed, are producing solely for 
war. Our major war contracts are shown graph- 
ically at the right. 


We are proud of our production of weapons and 
war equipment. We are equally proud -hat the type- 
writers, business machines and control systems we 
normally make are helping the armed forces and 


government departments do the thorough planning 
so essential to successful campaigns. And we are 
proud that these same machines and systems are 
helping thousands of war manufacturers deliver 
tremendous production increases. For example, 
more than two-thirds of all winners of the Army- 
Navy “E” 
System to speed the flow of war goods from factory 


use our Kardex Production Control 


to fighting men. 
We will continue to increase our production of war 
materials and to help others increase theirs. 


We will continue to back up Current War Contracts 


our 2295 employees, from in chart represent major 


every branch and factory, prime and sub contracts 


now serving with the colors. in process and partially 


completed and are shown 


We will fight the war not 


. : in direct relation to pro- 
only with our skill and 


é duction of regular prod- 
ability but with the dollars 


ucts in 1941 and to all 
which thousands of us are production m 1942 
regularly putting into War 

Bonds and Stamps. 


VICTORY, absolute and final, is our only objective ve *& *& 


IN PEACETIME, the world's largest manufacturers of 
adding, accounting and tabulating machines, typewriters, 


record systems, office supplies and electric shavers. 


cureent 
WAR CONTRACTS 
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INDUSTRY WELCOMES 


itor 


Here’ what they say... 


“This work is a genuine contribu- 
Hoffman 


substantial con- 


tion to the war effort,” 
Beverage Co.; “A 
tribution to power conservation,” 
Want to 
congratulate you on your National 
Leeds & 
Northrup; “Very practical and use- 
ful,” Rohm & Haas; 


in the booklet,” 


Texas Power & Light Co.;" 


Power-Recovery Plan,” 


Well explained 


Johnson & Johnson. 


Heres what i does... 


The Gilmer Plan is designed to build 
Industry’s power resources by reduc- 
ing power waste. It gives practical 
charts for Electricity, Gas, Water, 
Steam, 


Mechanical Transmission, 


Compressed Air, Refrigeration, 
To 
improve efficiency in your plant, 
put it to work, today, without obli- 
gation or cost. 


Boilers, and Prime Movers. 


Aland 4 you need belts... 


Write for Belt- 
Selector . . . for selecting V-Belts, 
Flat Belting, Round Endless Belts, 
Belts for Textile Machinery, and 

special purpose belts. 


Gilmer’s Handy 


It’s an aid to efficiency 
and power recovery. 


L. H. GILMER CO, 
Tacony, Phila., Po. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation: 
The Gilmer Notional Power-Recovery Plan 
The Gilmer Handy Belt-Selector 


Nome ond Title. 


Company 


Address 
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thetical job, such as nearby congenial 
employment that may not turn up in 
a real job opportunity. 

@ Selling Job Needed—The scaling-down 
to date (without a national registration 
of women) has been done on the basis 
of Bureau of Employment Security esti- 
mates, which have stood up under a 
WPA survey, and a broad sampling con- 
ducted by the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute of St. Paul, 
Minn. From the figures thus supplied, 
WMC comes out with an estimate of 
7,000,000 women prepared to take fac- 
tory work, but it knows that to count on 
anything remotely like that number it 
must do a big selling job. 

To answer the question, what kinds 
of jobs for women? the commission 
cites a survey made by the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, which is now a sec- 
tion in WMC. That survey revealed 
that, out of 1,900 war occupations, 
1,468 are wholly suitable for women, 
and 376 more are partially suitable. 

e What They Can Do—To show the 
diversity of traditionally men’s jobs now 
being satisfactorily handled by women, 
though they call for an unusual amount 
of strength or dexterity—even for a man 
—the commission cites these illuminat- 
ing examples (several of them previously 
reported, with names and places, in 
Business Week): 

e@ Crane Operator—At an Army proving 
ground an 18-year-old girl operates a 15- 
ton crane. One of the largest midwestern 


steel plants has started a training cl 
crane operation for women, to train 
in the handling of mill and machine 
cranes. 

@ Ordnance Tester—At an Eastern pr 
ground an all-girl crew fires and cl 
90-millimeter anti-aircraft gun. On 
same proving ground more than 
women have replaced men in testin 
types of war material—tanks, machine 
trucks, and aircraft cannon. 

@ Miner—In Arizona and Colorado n 
women are employed as ore-sorters 
chine greasers and cleaners, acrial-team 
erators, sledgers. In one mine women 
an 8-pound sledge in the best of ma 
tradition. 

@ Watchwomen—W omen guards watc| 
fires, accidents, and sabotage at an a 
plant and are trained to handle pot 
saboteurs with the gentle art of ju-jits: 
@ Foundry Coremaker—This job in 
the handling of heavy matcrials in 
and fumes, using shovel and tamping t 
@ Forming-Press Operator — ‘This op« 
sets up templates or molds for hug: 
draulic presses; the presses are 
stamping metal parts. 

@ Fire-Fighters—An_ entire squad of 
girls supplements the men’s voluntect 
ganization employed by a Western plant 
industrial protection. Completely equi 
they are ready for any fire emergency. 
@ Instrument Makers — Gyro-Horizon 
Direction-Indication instruments, 
for safe, accurate navigation of our A 
aircraft, are so delicate that all work n 
be done in washed-air, pressure-contr 
rooms. Women have proved thems 
especially adaptable for this type of work 
@ Engraving-Machine Operator—W hile 1 
who are skilled in this type of work say 


used 


nec 


noe, ane 
Reval Aviston 
bie “faghts” of ony 


Women Workers Replace Men in Many Vital Civilian Jobs | 


Type of glamour publicity (in this 
instance from a newspaper) that the 
War Manpower Commission believes 


| has muted the call for women workers. 


By frowning on Hollywood tactics 
and emphasizing feminine efficienc\ 
rather than face value, WMC aims to 
“sell” jobs to 7,000,000 women. 
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Air have had their Feet on the Ground 


that industry will build after the war, ‘but not enough 
talk about the need for SEED MONEY to turn those 
hopes into realities. 


The practical fact is that business cannot adjust 
itself to post-war production without ‘seed money.’’ 


& ‘Seed money”’ will pay for the research that must 
come before new and better post-war products can be 
built. It will pay for retooling when new models are 
produced. It will pay for the study of methods to get the 
lower costs that will make it possible for more people to 
buy. It will pay for setting up new distributors and 
dealers, and for hundreds of other activities that are 
involved in the growth of business. 


The tax law should be adjusted to allow business to 
accumulate funds for these necessary tasks of post-war 
development. 


Ask your Congressman to see that American 
business is given a chance to create jobs after the war, 
be revising the excess profits tax so as to leave the 
*‘seed money.”’ 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


22 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors and 725 engineer- 
correspondents .. . More than 1,500,000 executives, designers, 
production men and distributors use the editorial and advertising 
pages of these magazines to exchange ideas on war-production 
problems. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for 
colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....330 WEST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


American Machinist « Aviation * Bus Transportation * Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering * Construction Methods 

Electrical Contracting « Electrical Merchandising * Electrical West ¢ Electrical World « Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal + E. & M. J, 

Metal and Mineral Markets « Engineering News-Record * Factory Management & Maintenance ¢ Food Industries ¢ Mill Supplies * Power * Product 

Engineering ¢ Textile World ¢ Wholesaler’s Salesman ¢ Affiliated with Business Publishers International Corporation, publishers of business and technical 
magazines for Latin America, and overseas circulation 
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Lost time — rubber waste — acci- 
dents—result from “taking a chance 


without chains.” * * Campbell Lug- 
Reinforced Tire Chains give you 
positive protection. Their exclusive 
saw-tooth design really “digs in,” 
gives traction “all-ways,” lets you 
start and stop without dangerous, 
rubber-consuming skidding and slip- 
ping. Campbell's special, molyb- 
denum steel alloy assures much 
greater chain mileage—much longer 
chain life. * * Write for details of 
this radically different* tire chain. 
International Chain & Mfg. Co., 


York, Pa. 
*U.S.Pat.No. 2,093,547— Canadian Pat.No. 223,568 
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®» INTERNATIONAL CHAIN€ 


| a rough guide. The real test lies in tl 


DRILL FOR SAVING 


More holes per hour than were f 
merly completed in a day when bor 
singly are now made in marine eng 
blocks at the Hudson Motor Car pla 
in Detroit by a 100-drill, three-way 
machine, with a companion piece f 
tapping. Recent tests of the pilot | 
have been successful, and the outp 
of Hudson's big Invader engines 


expec ted to accelerate. 


that they have never previously heard 
| women operating such machine, a woman 


| does operate one today—and very 


ciently. 

@ Turret Lathe Operator—From her h 
band, who is now serving with the am 
forces, a woman has learned the |} 


| mechanical principles that have madc 


the first woman turret lathe operator in 
wellknown plant. 


| @ Pattern Maker—The job of making plaster 
molds for dics, an operation so deli 


that the tinicst variation means ruin, 


| handled by women with previous expericnce 
| | 


as artists, sculptors, and pottery makers 
® Milling Machine Operator—Operating a 


| milling machine to shape impulse blades for 


steam turbines on merchant ships was once 
a man’s job; today there is at least o1 
instance of a woman—a former pianist— 
performing the task. 


While the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice has prepared for employers a list of 
occupations suitable for women, it cau- 
tions that this list should serve only 
job specification and the applicant avail- 
able. 

@ Who’s Better?—Summarics of results 
of the more scientific tests and analys 
boil down to the following generaliza- 
tions about women workers: 


@ Dexterity—There is no proof that women 
ire more paticnt in their work than mer 
or that women excel men in close, 

curate work... There is some evidence th 
women are faster in working with tl 
fingers and hands in routine performan 

Women have, on the average, small 


| fingers, which might be of advantage in cet 
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“Enemy Planes Approaching” 


Our pilots streak “upstairs”... maneuver to get on the enemy’s tail. Then... 
the instant on which a// depends. Firm pressure on an electric “trigger” 
switch. The wing guns bark...pour streams of lead into a crumpling Zero. 


Every split-second of air battle is tense with urgency. There can be no 
second guessing, no smallest failure of his ship or equipment for the pilot 
who comes back! And never have courage and daring deserved better wea- 
pons than our American flyers have won...in the Pacific...over Europe, 
Africa, the Aleutians, 


- 


de bod ‘ 
on? 


So Penn is proud of its assignment to supply the gun-firing solenoid for 
many Navy planes. In this task our experience in precision craftsmanship 
is of the utmost value...the dependability which has always marked Penn 
products has its worthiest objective. 


When the war is won we shall turn our resources again to the production 
of automatic controls—controls of many types—which will raise still fure 
ther the standards of comfort, convenience and efficiency in American life. 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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CHECK LIST 


PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
MANUALS 


Now ready — eight 
\ ; . 
volumes in_a spec! 
McGraw -Hill pub- 
lishing program. 

i i f books espe- 
lere is a series O aa 
ally planned to help yee 
men with boiled-down, | - 
treatment of their problems. 


These are primers of the ool 
activities of busine 

_— written for fast 
__ valuable for the 
owner-manager 
-cialized worker 
r concerns. 


tional 
priced low 
easy reading 
smaller business 
as well as the spe 


} } y 
and executive In large 
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|. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 


Kenneth S. 
]2. HOW TO MAKE 
$1.75 
Dexter 
|} 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, $2.00 
A. Buckley 
. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
A. Buckley 
. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND RECORDS, $2.00 
Allen Chattee 
}] 6 HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
William H. Knifhn 
7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 
|} 8 HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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80 ¢ Labor 


Yorkshirewoman Anne Loughlin is 
the new president of the British 
Trades Union Congress, England’s 
powerful labor federation. With Sir 
Walter Citrine (right), T.U.C.’s sec- 


retary, she will administer the aff; 
of the organization in 1943. Her ek 
tion to Britain’s highest honora: 
labor office signifies the importance 
womanpower in British industr 


tain types of work. Women excel some- 
what in tests of finger dexterity and manual 
dexterity. 

@ Supervision—There is no conclusive evi- 
dence that men are better or worse super- 
visors than women. 

® Mechanical Ability—Custom is probably 
women’s greatest handicap to making their 
maximum contribution to the war effort. 


| It just isn’t customary for women to study 


engineering, mechanics, machine design, or 
to become apprentices. Because of their 
background, women are said to possess, less 
native mechanical ability than men. But 
there is considerable evidence to show that 
less understanding of mechanical devices is 
due to a lack of experience and not to a lack 
of native aptitude. 

@ Job Changes—Because of women’s lesser 
strength, the employer may have to modify 


certain aspects of the work he is assigning, 


to women. He may have to make greater 
use of powered vehicles or conveyor belts to 
move matcrials; cranes, chain hoists, and 
other lifting paraphernalia may have to be 
installed. Sometimes, not alwavs of course, 
whole jobs may have to be re-engineered. 
@ Call to Employers—To prepare the 
way for the great invasion of industry 
by women in 1943, WMC is asking 
employers to analyze all occupations 
within the plant, determine the types 
of work that women could do, consult 
with supervisory staffs and representa- 
tives of employees’ organizations in 
order to promote acceptance of women 
as coworkers. Manning tables (BW— 
Nov.7’42,p19) are recommended as a 
handy device for making the necessary 
job analyses. 


NWLB Talks Tough 


Board seeks to head off 
union rebellion by hard words 
and threats of its own. F. D.R. 
takes a hand, too. 


Facing predictions of an inci 
union rebellion against its ruling 
1943, the National War Labor 
has started the year with a sterner p 
towards those that engage in strikes ! 
influence or speed up its action. 1} 
times in the last week, it has crack 
down, each time by unanimous vot 

Che first case involved the Mecha 
Educational Society of America 
pendent union, not affiliated with A.I.| 
or C.1.0.), which called a strike in t 
Briggs Manufacturing Co.’s Conn 
Avenue Plant in Detroit on No 
and a general sympathy strike of 9, 
workers in 18 other Detroit war plant 
Nov. 7 because seven of its memb¢ 
had been discharged. NWLB reiust 
to reinstate the seven and condemn¢ 
Matthew Smith, union president, ! 
“highly irresponsible and reprehensibl. 
actions. Smith admitted the strike h 
been called to get the NWLB to act 
demands of his union for bargaining 
rights despite a C.1.0. United Aut 
bile Workers’ exclusive contract 
the company. 

When an independent union 


«t 
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PEACE OF MIND... 


im time of war * 


Today no one can buy complete 
peace of mind for love or money. 
That must wait until the price of 
\ictory is paid—in the mortal 
currency of blood and sweat and 
tears. 


But every one of you who longs 
for present and future security — 
for your family, your country, 
your business—can and should 
do two things to help achieve 
that security. And to lessen to- 
day’s worries. 


With an eye to tomorrow... 


Invest every dollar you can in 
War Bonds. Not simply for the 
immediate purpose of helping to 
pay for fighting tools—but be- 


cause you can not make a better 
investment for your own future 
protection. After they’ve helped 
Uncle Sam to win the war, your 
Bonds will help you to educate 
the children, or remodel your 
house, or do whatever is nearest 
your heart. 


With an eye to today... 


Insure yourself against all risks 
of potentially serious financial 
loss through fire, accident or 
someone’s dishonesty. You prob- 
ably have fire insurance on your 
home—an automobile policy for 
your car. But is that enough pro- 
tection in these times? 


Naturally you don’t need ail 
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the kinds of insurance offered 
by the Two Hartfords—there are 
more than 70 of them. But if you 
have a family—property—a job 
—a business of your own—useful 
eyes and hands—you almost 
surely need some forms of protec 
tion that you do not have now! 


Get expert advice 


Only a qualified insurance man 
can tell you which forms of pro 
tection you need—why you need 
them—hozw much you ought to 
have. Talk it over with your local 
Hartford agent* or your insur- 
ance broker. Two or three addi 
tional premiums are a lot easier 


to pay than one serious loss! 


*m7 7) 7 , 
We lil glad send you Ais name, 


SAW 


AND 


SAVE TIME 


WITH . 


SKILSAW 


on EVERY cut in 
metals, wood and 
compositions! , 


@ Your toughest, slowest cutting jobs 
are easy and fast with SKILSAW! It has extra 
power for extra speed on every cut you make 
in war production. And 
SKILSAW goes right to each 
job... saves steps, saves time, 
saves material handling. 

With abrasive discs (illus- 
trated) SKILSAW quickly cuts 
sheet metals, stainless steel, 
channel or corrugated steel 
up to 16 gauge... copper up 
to 1 in. thick and 4 in. lead 
sheets. It saws plywood, plas- 
tics, compositions and heavy 
timbers... speeds all crating, 
uncrating and maintenance 
sawing. And the time it saves 
on all these jobs makes 
SKILSAW the favorite in war 
plants everywhere! 

SKILSAW is light, compact, 
easy to use. Works from any 
light socket. W hy not ask your 
distributor mow to demon- 
strate SKILSAW on your own 
jobs? You'll be glad you did! 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


DISC SANDERS 
3 Models 


BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 


ALSO BLOWERS 
HAND AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


FLOOR SANDERS 


* 
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at the Windsor Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, in an effort to circumvent 
a board ruling that the company sign 
an exclusive bargaining contract with 
the C.I.O. Textile Workers Union, each 
member received from the board a stern 
telegram warning that it would withdraw 
semority rights from all strikers unless 
they returned to work immediately. The 
board said the workers were “engaging in 
an individual act which is both un- 
patriotic and detrimental to the war 
effort.” 

Again, such terms as “callousness 
bordering on lack of patriotism” an- 
swered a threat by Lodge 68, A.F.L. 
International Association of Machinists 
that it would strike unless the board 
acted by Jan. 6 on its demand that 
women employees at the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, San Francisco, be given the 
same minimum wage as men employees. 
The board had turned down the union 
contention that the contract with the 
company required equal pay, pointing 
out that the contractual provision set- 
ting minimum wages for all employees 
had been entered into at a time when 
the company did not hire, and did not 
expect to hire, women employees. 

Directing that a job study be made 
to determine if the quality and quantity 
of the work performed by women was 
comparable with that formerly done by 
men, the board said direct negotiations 
between the company and the union 
should begin within seven days and must 
be referred to a board-selected arbiter if 
no agreement is reached within two 
weeks thereafter. 

The machinists were involved in an- 
other bay area dispute, which drew a 
sharp reprimand from President Roose- 
velt, himself, when the East Bay Union 
lodge at Oakland refused to accept the 
amended Pacific Coast shipbuilding and 
ship repair stabilization agreements, with 
their provision for Saturday and Sunday 
work as well as anti-migration measures. 
The President telegraphed the union 
and its business agents—Harry Hook and 
E. F. Dillon—that they had delayed rein- 
forcement of the fighting fronts and 
flatly directed them to get into line. 


C1.O. INVADES THOMPSON 


The C.1.0. has registered its first 
election victory in a plant of the Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., whose president, F. 
C. Crawford, is the new president of 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers 
(BW—Dec.5’42,p16). The vote, super- 
vised by the National Labor Relations 
Board, was among employees of the To- 
ledo Steel Products Co., a Thompson 


| subsidiary. Victor by 198 to 122 was 
| the C.1.0O. United Auto Workers; loser 


was the Independent Auto Workers Al- 


| liance. Other Thompson plants at Cleve- 


land, Detroit, Los Angeles, and St. 
Catharine’s, Ont., are under contract 
with independent unions. 


NWLB WAGE ORDERS 


Authority of the Wage Ad 
ment Board of the Building ( 
struction Industry to adjust 
of 1,500,000 workers on go 
mental war construction pro 
is broadened by General © 
No. 13-A (revoking No. 13 
the National War Labor Bx 
Henceforth all unanimous 
sions of the adjustment b 
shall be deemed final and eff 
tive immediately, eliminating | 
seven-day waiting period 
which NWLB could inter 
(BW—Nov.21'42,p120). NWLB 
retains, however, the right of ulti 
mate review of any decision. 

General Order No. 23 delegat: 
authority to rule on all wage 
salary adjustment cases in Alaska 
to Michael J. Haas, territorial 
representative, at Juneau, of t 
Wage and Hour and Public Co: 
tracts divisions of the Dept. of 
Labor. 

General Order No. 24 extends 
to the U.S. Dept. of Agricultur 
(and No. 25 to the Tenness 
Valley Authority) the power pr 
viously delegated (BW—D« 
19’42,p86) to five other govern 
ment agencies to adjust the wages 
of certain employees. 

In a joint statement, NWLB 
and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue gave heads of state, 
county, and municipal govern 
ments authority to make wage 
and salary adjustments within the 
framework of the. stabilization 
program without filing the pre- 
viously required certificates. 


JOB CLEARING HOUSE 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men announced a manpower program 
of its own in the January issue of its 
publication, the Railroad ‘T'rainman, per- 


mitting day-to-day employment of idle 


vard men and service employees by any 
carrier needing such help. Undergoing 
a tryout in Chicago, the plan embodies 
a central registry of yard men and service 
men. 

Wage and hour provisions are to be 
governed by agreements in effect on in- 
dividual roads; seniority will accrue on 
an individual’s home railroad but not 
on others that employ him tempo- 
rarily. ‘The railroads agree not to call 
on the central registry for help until all 
their own men are engaged. 


PAID VACATIONS, IF— 


A unique arbitration award, approved 


by the National War Labor Board, 
ended the wage dispute that stifled 
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distribution of eight of New York 
Cit principal newspapers for three 
days last month. The award granted 
the 2.000 members of the unaffiliated 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ Union 
wage increase of $5 a week (to $49.20 
maximum) but denied them paid vaca- 
tions for the duration and six months 
thereafter. 

The union may elect, after the war, 
to accept for its members vacations of 
a length determined by length of con- 
tinuous service; but if it does, wages will 
be reduced $1 a week. The union, “ex- 
pressl} condemned” by NWLB for 
staging the strike, failed to achieve one 
of its strike objectives—a guarantee of 
job tenure for the duration. ‘The union 
previously had rejected the award, by a 
court-appointed arbitrator, of $3 a week 
and one week’s vacation. 


LABOR POSTSCRIPTS 


National War Labor Board is study- 
ing a recommendation by its special rep- 
resentative, Paul R. Porter, that Boeing 
Aircraft Co., Seattle, increase wages of 
experienced factory employees 7¢ an 
hour and increase the hourly starting 
rate 24¢ (to 65¢), with increments of 5¢ 
every four weeks until the new employee 
reaches 85¢. . . . Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. and the C.1.0. United Automo- 
bile Workers were directed by NWLB 
to put in force immediately a job revalu- 
ation in three plants, effective as of Apr. 
12, 1942. Hiring rate goes up to 62¢ an 
hour, to 72¢ after two months, 77¢ after 
fourmonths. . . . President’s Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practices says 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., has taken steps to 
comply with directions intended to end 
discriminatory hiring and upgrading. 
Directions also have been issued against 
Alabama Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
A. J. Honeycutt Co., and Gulf Ship- 
building Corp. 


X-RAY IN TIME 


At the rate of a man a minute, a mo- 
bile X-ray machine is rolling to the 
work benches of all Philadelphia Navy 
Yard civilian employees, checking 
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Motive: Suicide 


Maneuvers of U.G.I. and 
Niagara Hudson toward volun- 
tary dissolution would bar exe- 
cution of death sentence. 


Opponents of the so-called death sen- 

tence for public utility holding com- 
panies got two nasty shocks in the past 
few wecks. First, United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., one of the oldest and largest 
of the holding company systems, an- 
nounced that it would try to make peace 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by filing a plan for volun- 
tary dissolution (BW—Dec.26'42,p8). A 
week later, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., largest of the electric giants, dis- 
closed a three-step suicide plot. 
e Controlled by United—Both Niagara 
Hudson and U. G. I. are identified with 
the Morgan interests, a fact that stirred 
speculation about the plans of other 
Morgan concerns. Both are controlled 
by United Corp., a top holding com- 
pany long under SEC fire. First ques- 
tion was whether United and other 
afhliated companies were also ready to 
capitulate. 

Most utilities men believe the sur- 
render of U. G. I. and Niagara Hudson 
indicates no crumbling in the opposi- 
tion to the death sentence. Stockholders 
may gain advantages from consolidation. 
They probably will find it cheaper to 
give in now instead of fighting the con- 
stitutionality of the death sentence. 

@ Road to Immunity—Niagara Hudson, 
almost entirely an intrastate system, is 


them for tuberculosis lest future man- 
hours be lost through the disease. 
U.S. Public Health Service and the 
Philadelphia Tuberculosis & Health 
Assn., which gave the machine, are co- 
operating in this preventive program. 


under SEC jurisdiction because it 
statutory subsidiary of United. Propose« 
recapitalization on a one-stock b 
would wash out most of United’s 23.2 
voting control. In this way Niagara 
could regain intrastate immunity from 
SEC regulation. 

Niagara Hudson has followed a policy 
of corporate simplification for the past 
decade, and its latest proposals represent 
a revival of old plans rather than a 1 
versal of policy. If SEC approves, th« 
company will consolidate its principal 
operating properties into a single unit, 
the Niagara Falls Power Corp.; eliminate 
its intermediate holding company, tli 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern; and turn 
over to a new company all other sub 
sidiaries. After recapitalization stock 
holders of Niagara Hudson will get pro 
rata shares of the two consolidated com 
panies, and the parent will go out of 
existence. 

e Similar Pattern—U. G. I.’s integration 
plans follow much the same pattern 
As the first step, it will recapitalize it 
principal subsidiary, the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. ‘Then it will pay off pr 
ferred stockholders, partly in cash, parth 
in a new dividend preference stock 
Philadelphia Electric. Common shar 
holders will get the remaining stock in 
terest in Philadelphia Electric, and a pro 
rata distribution of U. G. I.’s 2,017,490 
shares of Public Service of New Jersey 
common. 

Details of the plans offer no surprises 

What impresses utilities men is the fact 
that both companies elected to go out 
of existence even though SEC had not 
demanded their dissolution. In the cas 
of Niagara Hudson, the commission has 
not handed down a ruling except to dé 
clare the company a subsidiary of United 
Corp. For U. G. I. the commission d 
creed divestment of scattered subsidi 
aries, but it planned to allow the com 
pany to remain at the top of its principal 
operating properties in the Philadelphia 
Wilmington-Camden industrial area 
(BW—Feb.1'42,p14). 
e@ Behind the Decisions—l'ax considera 
tions are the main reason why U. G. I. 
decided to go the commission one bet 
ter and dissolve itself. For Niagara 
Hudson, a big incentive is the chanc 
to get back on an intrastate basis. ‘lo 
some extent the company may have 
modified its opinion of SEC after the 
death of Floyd L. Carlisle, former chair 
man of the Niagara Hudson board and 
bitter opponent of regulation by the 
federal government. 

On the legal front, U. G. I.’s sudden 
capitulation leaves in doubt the fate of 
its constitutionality attack pending in 
the federal Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The case challenges SEC’s di- 
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ie a 
Put your imagination 


on overtime! 


Ideas to speed production—to effect econ- 
omies of time and effort—to save materials 
—these will make the American secret 
weapon that will win the war. 


Put your imagination 
te work — for your own 
satisfaction, for job ad- 
vancement, for increased 
production in the war 
effort. Stimulate your, 
and your employees’, 
creative potentiality by 
reading this new book. 


\Y 


Just Out 


HOW TO 
“THINK UP” 


All over the country fac | By ALEX OSBORN 


tories have worked out 
employee suggestions sys- 

tems because of our pres- Executive Vice-Presi- 
sing need for increased dent, Batten, Barton, 
production and the release Durstine & Osborn 
of manpower. Some of the Inc : , 
results of these sugges- “ 

tions systems are truly Price — 50 cents 
amazing . “ 


Donald Nelson says, “Through suggestions 
systems this improved production art is being 
brought to the surface. The millions of 
little improvements that save an hour or 
a pound of brass make it devastating. In 
their aggregate these will amass our pro- 
duction victory.” 


In this book Alex Osborn tells how some 
of these ideas have been thought up and 
sketches a method for stimulating the think- 
ing up of ideas. His booklet will spark the 
imagination of the individual, and prove a 
boon to the executive who is seeking to 
install or develop an employee suggestions 
system 


@ It describes scores of valuable ideas that 
have come from factory workers and ex- 
plains how they were thought up. 

@ it further outlines a method for anyone 
to follow in stimulating his ability to “think 
up.” 

® You will want to play the figure-of-speech 
game (see page 28) for the fun of it. It’s a 
real imagination developer. 


@ You will want to try the once-a-week 
imagination exercise described on page 32. 
@ You will approve too the common-sense 
suggestions on pages 34 and 35. 


John Collyer, President of B. F. Goodrich, 
says, “Nearly all of us have more imagina- 
tion than we ever put to work. Too often 
we either do not try hard enough to think 
things up, or are too modest to hand in 
ideas which occur to us. For victory’s sake, 
let us put our imaginations on overtime!” 


Let this book help you. You will enjoy 
reading it—and every page of its sensible 
suggestions will guide you to personal 
profits. Send for a copy for 10 days’ exam- 
ination, subject to approval or return, today. 
Just mail this coupon. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
MoGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Osborn’s How to “Think Up" for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval In 10 days I will send 50 cents, 


plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 


Name 

Adress 

City and State 
*osition 


Company 


THE MARKETS 


With the stock market floundcring 

around uncertainly, Wall Street concen- 
trated a good deal of its attention on 
year-end statements of the nation’s banks, 
which came out this week. Major trends 
in bank investments and deposits were 
about what everyone expected, but even 
bankers were surprised by the size of 
some of the changes. 
@ Trends Reemphasized—Comparison of 
year-end reports with Sept. 30  state- 
ments (BW—Oct.10'42,p90) shows that 
the fourth quarter brought a rapid ac- 
celeration of trends that became ap- 
parent earlier in the year. The impact 
of the government’s war financing pro- 
gram raised deposits and total assets to 
record levels. Holdings of government 
securities made a spectacular increase. 
The earnings record was somewhat 
spotty, but most banks cither held their 
own or made a small gain over last 
year’s income. 

Increase of deposits in the New York 
district shows that the strain on metro- 
politan money centers has eased up a 
little since the middle of the year. Dur- 
ing the second quarter, many New York 
banks actually recorded a drop in de- 
posits in spite of their heavy purchases 
of government bonds (BW —Jul.11’42, 
p78). At the time, government spending 
was drawing money out of New York 
faster than the banks could create new 
deposits. 

e Stil the Largest—Chase National keeps 
the title of the world’s largest bank by 
a comfortable margin. Total assets on 
Dec. 31 came to $4,569,496,000, an in- 
crease of more than $750,000,000 over 
the $3,811,803,000 recorded at the end 
of last year. Holdings of government se- 
curities increased to $2,327,748,000 from 
$1,364,847,000 on Dec. 31, 1941. De- 
posits climbed from $3,354,967,000 to 


$4,291,467,000, and cash went d 
from $1,248,516,000 to $1,132,553.) 

National City’s statement shows 
same trends. Its portfolio of go 
ments expanded from $1,137,543,01 
$1,988,097,000. The accompanying 
c1ease in deposits raised the total fi 
$2,878,821,000 to $3,555,940,000. ¢ 
declined from $985,161,000 to $9 
173,000. 

Both Chase and National City sho 
small declines in commercial loans « 
ing the year. At Chase, loans and | 
counts dropped from $802,221,00! 
$786,057,000; at National City, f1 
$618,810,000 to $573,451,000. 

@ And Outside Gotham—Outside N 
York the picture is much the same. ( 
tinental Illinois, Chicago, increased 
posits by $435,667,000 to a total 
$2,052,097,000. Holdings of government 
securities rose from $724,258,000 to §$ 
295,645,000. The Cleveland Trust Co. 
boosted deposits from $491,310,000 to 
$554,618,000 and government sccuritics 
from $174,092,000 to $293,295,Q00, 
First National of Boston became a $|.- 
000,000,000 institution during the year. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...100.1 98.0 95.0 
Railroad .... 29.5 28.2 27.8 
Utility ..... 36.6 35.1 34.0 


Bonds 
Industrial 115.9 115.7 114.9 
Railroad 87.7 86.8 86.4 
Utility .....110.1 109.6 108.8 
109.6 109.4 109.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Bombs for Breakfast 


As the man says: whatever goes up must 
come down. In the case of bombs, the 
all-important question is where. 


By official count, a remarkably high 
percentage of the bombs released from 
Boeing Flying Fortresses* come down 
where they'll raise the most hell with 
Axis hopes: at sea, on battleships, cruis- 
ers, transports, destroyers, aircraft car- 
riers; on land, atop factories, arsenals, 
railroads, power-plants, munitions dumps, 
docks, canals and vital supply centers. 


There are two things in particular 
that make the Boeing Flying Fortress a 
mailed glove on Freedom's aerial fist. 


One is quality: the ability to fly a 
swift, straight course to the target in spite 
of enemy interceptors . . . and, by vir- 
tue of great flight-stability, provide a 
perfect (and heavily armored ) “plat- 
form” from which to let loose several tons 
of death and/or destruction. Score one 
for Boeing engineers. 


The other is quantity: the rate at 
which these bombers are built under the 
concentrated short-flow multiple-line 
production system which results in max- 
imum output per man, machine and 
unit of plant space. Score one for 
Boeing production men. 


There'll come a V-day when Bocing 
engineering and “productioneering” will 
turn from paths of war to paths of peac: 

. from making the world unsafe { 
tyranny to making the new, free world 
a better, brighter one in which to live 


lying For 


For in designing and building F 
tresses, Stratoliners,* globe-girdling Clipper 
and other airplanes, Boeing continually a 

e oo ” . ‘ of »] }. j 
quires new “know-how” in many fields « 
structural, sound 


It’s the kind 


engineering: electrical, 
proofing, heating, radio, etc. 
of “know-how” that helps to win wars, and 
will some day help to make peacetime prod 


ucts better and cheaper. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


"THe TERMS FLYING FORTRESS’ AND 
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STRATOLINER’* 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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e Seren the “Searchlight” 

@ on Opportunities 

wanted—pattern work 
© OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y 


position wanted 
RELATIONS EXECUTIVE, large 
coordinator radio, advertising, 
creator employee morale programs ; 
chairman war production drive § activities; 
desires better opportunity with postwar 
permanency Age 35, married, college. 


e PUBLIC 
war plant 
publicity ; 


business for sale 
WAR BONANZA—15 yr. old 
well est world wide offers name, _ tools, 
patterns, dies—cost $400,000—at 10% cash 
and bonus on production Profits exceeded 
$500,000, 3 years running—very little com- 
petition Full investigation. No brokers. 
Owner ill and rich, retired. Estimate $250.- 
ooo annual net for first 5 years after war. 
Box 336 

sales representation available 

* AVAILABLE Chicago and = surrounding 
states, sales representation eastern industrial 
equipment manufacturer Nineteen years’ 
successful operation in this area. Write full 
particulars on which to arrange personal 
interview Bex 337. 

For rates, see December 19th issue Buai- 
ness Week's “Clues”. Copy for Jan, 23 
“Clues” Jan, 18. 


* POST corp. 


Help matsteia civ- 
filian morale and im- 
busine ss at the 
Place your name 
before your customers with 
Exclusive Art Calendars, Safe- 
t First Cases, Victory Rond 
allets, Billfoid Pass Cases, 
Windshield Scra count- 
less other items. nexpe nsive, 
re sult 


ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept BOR, MICHIGAN 


vestment order and opens the way for 
a Supreme Court ruling on the legality 
of the holding companies act. If SEC 
accepts the plan for voluntary dissolu- 
tion, U. G. I.’s position in court will 
raise some complicated legal points. 

e@ United Would Convert—Also in doubt 
is the effect of U. G. I. dissolution on 
United Corp. SEC is already calling for 
complete elimination of United, but the 
company has countered with a plan for 
converting itself into an investment cor- 
poration by diversifying its interests and 
reducing its holdings in utilities to less 
than 10% of the voting stock in any 
one company. 

United holds about 14% of the com- 
mon of Public Service of New Jersey. 
Its slice of the 36.7% now held by 
U. G. I. would bring its interest in 
Public Service above 20%. Moreover, 
U. G. I.’s dissolution plan would give 
United roughly 25% of the new Phila- 
deiphia Electric common. Since a 10% 
interest is enough to bring a corpora- 
tion under SEC jurisdiction, United 
would have to do a good deal of un- 
loading to qualify as an investment 
company. 

In addition to these holdings, United 
Corp. is, in the eyes of the SEC, a 
“grandfather” of Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, owning 19.6% of its common. It 
has a 5% interest in Commonwealth & 
Southern as well. 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORING 


For FLOORS that must stand the ceaseless grind 


of war production - - 


Here’s a HEAVY-DUTY industrial flooring, substan- 
tially heavier and tougher than ordinary asphalt tile. 
When supported by a suitable sub-base, it will carry 
foads of great intensity. It will not powder under 
heavy wheel traffic. 


While relatively hard, ELASTITE Asphalt Industrial 
Flooring is resilient, comfortable under foot, prac- 
tically noiseless, and fire resistant. Due to its smesth- 
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ness and resiliency, heavy foads are easily moved 
with less manpower. Non- =. _# lessens accidents 
and breakage of trucks and too 

ELASTITE Flooring is sotactsheatiy made om as- 
onal. mineral filler —y asbestos fibre. PAay be ap- 


u 
Specify it for floors that must withstand severe pun- 
ishment. Write Dept. 29 for details. 


C. & S. Debt Plan 


Western railroad |eads 
way toward adjustment of its 
obligations via McLaughlin Aq 
regulations. 


Most railroad men think of th 
ware & Hudson (BW-—Jan.2 
when they discuss the McLaugh! 
authorizing solvent carriers to 
voluntary adjustments of their 
structures. But chances are th 
major road to finish debt rearrang 
under the new law will be Color 
Southern, rather than D. & H. 
@One More Hurdle—C. & S. already 
has secured court approval of a plan that 
would scale down its fixed charges and 
put half of them on a contingent basis 
All it needs now is the assent of 75 
its creditors. Unless it runs into troy 
ble unexpectedly, it will beat D. &H. 
to the finish line and that by several 
months. 

Distribution of its debt simplifies 
C. & S.’s problem. One creditor—the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.—owns 
about two-thirds of its obligations. And 
RFC is ready to accept any plan that 
will put the road back on its feet. C. &S. 
has had a voluntary adjustment plan in 
the works for months, and it cleared its 
latest proposals with the Interstate ( 
merce Commission on Aug. 31, a 
six weeks before the McLaughlin 
went on the books. 

@ Debts Are High—A subsidiary of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, C. & $ 
operates about 1,685 miles of road, most 
of it in ‘Texas. Present funded debt 
totals some $53,000,000, of which 
roughly $17,000,000 is in public hands 

RI Cc holds the balance. 

With annual fixed charges running 

over $2,000,000, C. & S. was playing a 
losing game until the war boom swelled 
revenues. Even now its position isn't 
too comfortable. From 1932 to 1940 it 
failed to earn fixed charges in any year 
but 1937. In 194l—a boom year for 
most roads—it had a scant $64,000 left 
after interest. 
e Paring the Charges—The debt read- 
justment plan would cut fixed charges 
from $2,000,000 to about $935,000 a 
year. In addition, it would provide for 
$838,000 in contingent interest. ‘lwo 
big maturities due in 1945 and 1946 
would be extended to 1955. 

Specifically, the plan calls for reduc- 
ing the interest on the $27,000,000 
worth of 44% refunding and extensi 
bonds held by RFC and on the $17 
000,000 in 44% general mortgage bonds 
owned by the public. RFC would get 
24% fixed interest and 14% contingent. 
(Since it is already accepting +% 1n- 
stead of 44%, this arrangement will 
mean no reduction of income as long 
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ys the road earns contingent charges.) | 
Own :s of the general mortgage bonds | 
would receive 14% fixed interest and 
240 contingent. 
@ Dividends Are Out—In addition, the 
road would bind itself to put $300,000 | 
a year into a capital fund. Stockholders | 
would retain voting rights and present 
equity. but as long as the road was in 
debt to RFC no income would be avail- | 
able for dividends. Anything left after 
interest charges would have to be used 
for debt reduction. 
Scaling down fixed charges and post- | 
poning maturities would put the C.&S. 
on safe ground for the time being at 
least. Even in its worst year of the 
past decade, 1940, it had $1,155,000 
available for fixed charges, which leaves 
a small margin over the proposed fixed 
interest. The RFC, of course, stands to 
lose most by the new arrangement. But 
then it has supported C.&S. for so long 
that a little extra risk will be no novelty. 


COMMODITIES 


Caught in Butter 


Traders failed to heed 
storm signals visible to any 
housewife and paid the penalty | 
in December futures. | 


It’s rare, in these days of lethargic if 
not comatose commodity markets, that | 
anybody gets very far out on a limb. 
Consequently there was a somewhat ex- | 
cited buzz around the exchanges at the 
end of the old year when it turned out 
that quite a few people had been caught | 
short in December contracts for de- 
livery of butter and eggs on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. 
¢ Simple Household Lesson—The aver- | 
age housewife probably can understand 
what happened more easily than anyone 
else. She has been buying butter in 
skimpy 4 lb. and 4 Ib. chunks—when | 
lucky—for quite a while now and could | 
have cautioned the butter and egg trad- 
ers who sold December futures that they 
were sticking their necks out. 

Be that as it may, ‘here’s how the un- 
wary sellers wound up. On the last day 
of trading in the expiring December 
future, open contracts called for delivery | 


of 211,200 Ib. of butter and 756,000 | 
doz. eggs. A few traders managed to | 
cover their contracts before 9 o'clock | 
the next morning, final deadline for mak- | 


ing good. 
¢ Caught Short—But when the smoke 
cleared, there remained in default con- 


tracts calling for 172,800 Ib. of butter | 


and for 732,000 doz. eggs. 
Reason for the squeeze is obvious | 
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Supremacy over the sea came to the 
swift galleys of ancient times when 
straining captive manpower made them 
independent of the vagaries of wind 
and tide. This power was controlled 
by the slave master: his lash dictated 
the maneuvers upon which the vessel’s 
safety frequently depended. 

Men who live and work on water 
have long since replaced manpower 
with engines, and propellers have re- 
placed oars. The clutch. lever of mod- 
ern marine geats provides surer and 
mote positive control over power than 
the slave master’s lash ever did. 

In construction equipment as well as 
boats, in. rail cars, in logging and oil 
drilling machinery, in farm tractors, in 
machine tools—wherever power is in- 
termittently applied to loads—Twin 
Disc Clutches provide positive and 
dependable control. 


Twin Dise Marine Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears provide boat operators with 
a wider margin of safety, positive con- 
trol and increased maneuverability. Unex- 
celled reliability results from construction 
features which assure long wear life. 


1 


over wind 
and tide 


From the beginning, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company’s x. of combining 
constant research with the finest engi- 
neering skill and craftsmanship has 
resulted in new performance standards 
for clutches. For 25 years now, the 
company’s efforts have been devoted 
solely to the development and manu- 
facture of industrial clutches. Today 
you have available a wealth of skill and 
knowledge which you can profitably 
apply to the solution of your clutch 
problems, no matter what type of 
equipment you build or buy. 

Now is the time to make sure that 
the clutches you use in the near or 
distant future will do the best possible 
job because they are built to do that 
job. Consult Twin Disc engineers now 
—while your ideas are still forming. 
Twin Disc CLutcu Company, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twilabise 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
LSA 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. . 28 
Agency—Kictecracrr & Rran, Inc. 


ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO 88 
Agency——MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. . @ 
Agency-—K LAU - VAN-PIETERSOM -DUNLAP 
Assoc., INO 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP a2 
Agency—J. M. Matuns, Inc. 
AVERY ADHESIVES . 24 
Agency——Joun H. Riorpan Co. 
BANK OF pone NATIONAL TRUST 
& SAVINGS ASSN 69 
Agency—C Has. R. STUART, Ino, 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 
Agency—Haenki, Horst & McDona.p, Ino. 
BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 
gency—N. W. Aver & Son, INO 
b. : BROWN PAPER CO. 
Agency—Cowan & DENGLER, INC. 
BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Agency—Tracy, Kent & Co., Ino. 
THE BULLARD CO. 
Agency——-SNow, Bates & OnMeE INC. 
BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO.... 
Agency—Brooxe, SMITH, FReNcH & 
Dorgance, Ino. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 
Agency—Tue 8. C. Basr Co. 


THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL CO. 


Agency—Tup BarLess-Kerr Co, 


CONTAINER CORP. OF AMERICA. 
Agency——N. W. Aver & Son, INO. 


THE GEO. F. CRAM CO. 
Agency—Sipener & Van Riper, INO. 

CRANE CO. ‘ 
Agency—THE BvcHREN Co. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, INC. 
Agency—K IR KGASSER- DREW 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 


Agency—ADVERTISING ASSOCIATES 


A. B. DICK CO. 


Agency—L&£o Burnett Co., INo. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
Agency—-Sweeney & James Co. 


DITTO, INC. 
Agency—W. W. Garnison & Co. 

THE J. E. DOYLE CO. 
Agency—FULLER & SMITH & Ross INO. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Agency—J. WaLteR THOMPSON Co. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 
THOMAS A, EDISON, INC ; 
Agency-——-FRDRERAL ADVERTISING AGENOY, INC. 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC. . 61 
Agency——-L. C. COLB, ADv. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 83 
Agency—D AROY ADVERTISING Co., INO. 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INC....3rd Cover 
Agency—Younc & Rvusicam, Ino. 


GENERAL BOX CO. ‘ 70 


Agency——Tue Bucuen Co. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. “uxkaice ae 
Agency—LBIGHTON & NELSON 
L. H. GILMER CO. 
Agency—GBARB-Manrston, INC. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. ope 
Agency—Tue GRISWOLD-ESHLBMAN Co. 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
Agency—G. M. Basrorp Co. 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO..... 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
gency—R2&IN OKB-ELLIs-YOUNGGREEN 
Finn, Ivo. 


GULF OIL CORP. 
Agency—-YOUNG k Rvsicam, Ino. 


HAR FORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. & 
—_— ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY 8 


Agency— NEWELL-EM™MBTT Co 


A. W. HECKER 
Agency—-FULLER & SMITH & Ross Ino. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


Agency—BaRLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
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HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP.. 71 
ay ~~ aeneneted Co. or New York, 


ETERMATIONAL CHAIN CO.. 
Agency—Tue AITKIN-KrYNeETT Co. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., INC... 25 
Agency—AUBREY, Moorr & WALLAC®, INc. 

INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMI- 
CAL CORP. 35 


Agency—C. FRANELIN Brown & Co. 
JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
Agency—Doremts & Co. 
somes & LAMSON MACHINE CO 
Agency—Heney A. LOUDEN ADV. AGENCY 
WALTER KIDDE & CO.. i . 51 
Agency—NEWELL-EMMBETT Co. 

KOPPERS CO. 4th Cover 
Agency—K®TOHUM, MacLrop & Grove, Ino. 
GEORGE LaMONTE & SON a 

Agency—Samvet C. Croor Co., “INO. 
Ss. > LEWIS CO . 68 
Agency—-Bert 8. GITTINS, ADVERTISING 
LIBBEY- meg | GLASS CO. one 
Agency—FULLer & SMITH & Rose INO. 
ty neostacagare dt CORP.. ; : . 59 
Agency—LvceRNA CO., INO. 
MARYLAND CASUALTY eee 21 
Agency—J. M. MaTuue, Ino. 
McGRAW- an BOOK CO., INC... .60, 80, 86 


ee aeenen PUBLISHING CO., 
NC. ..76, 77 


m..% MANUFACTURING CO........ 44 
Agency—O’ GRADY-ANDERSEN 


we MILLER CO.. 
Agency-—J. M. HIOKERSON INO. 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
Agency——D’ ARCY APVERTISING Co., INC. 
MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—Tuep CRAMER-KRASSELT Co. 
PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO. 
Agency—LaMportT, Fox & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Agency—AL PAUL LEFTon Co., INO. 
we PFAUDLER CO.. 
Agency—CHARLES L. RUMRILL & Co. 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO.. iver 
Agency—FULLER & SMITH & Ross INO. 


weg tobe INSURANCE CO. OF 
MERICA 


Pn ae PRESBREY, Ino. 
REMINGTON RAND INC.. 

Agency—LBEFORD ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
ROBBINS & MYERS SALES, INC......... .% 

Agency—Enwin, Waser & Co., Ino. 
SE EN oivicdcenstcndeduracsassnis 59 

Agency—Tue MoCartry Co. 

SKILSAW, INC 

Agency—EaR_p Lupoin, INO. 


THE W. W.. SEY MPO. CO............... : 
Agency—Tue Bariess-Kerr Co. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORP.. 
sot “Cneeeeee WILLiaMs & CUNNYNGHAM, 


THERMADOR ELECTRICAL MFG. CO.. 
Agency—Joun H. Rrorpan Co. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO 
Agency—Spencer W. Curtiss, Ino. 

UNION BAG & PAPER CO. 
Agency—K5NYON & ECKHARDT, INC. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO..... 2nd Cover 
Agency—TuHE GRISWOLD-EsHLeMAN Co. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO.. , i ae 
Agency—Bonsis ADV. AGBNOY 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO.. . §3 
Agency—J. HAMILTON ADVERTISING 


weason Sa . ¥ 
Agency—James G. LAMB Co. 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., CO.. 
Agency—RUTHRAUFF & Ryan, Ino. 


VOR ICE MACHINERY CORP 
gency—J . MaTuss, Ino. 


FRITZ ZIEBARTH 
Agency—Tue McCarty Co. 
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enough: Uncle Sam’s buying 
armed forces and for lend-lc 
traders in a corner. Any exp! 


| however, is no remedy for th 
| up against the old saw about ‘ 
| sells what isn’t his’n.” 


@ OPA Raised Ceiling—The M. 
Exchange ruled that the shorts i: 
would have to pay the new ceili: 


| (it had been marked up by OP 
44.6¢ a lb. to 454¢ just before 


faults took place, costing the tra 
most 1¢ a Ib.) plus the minim 
change penalty of 4¢ a Ib. 

On eggs, the price was put a 


| a doz. plus a penalty of §¢ a doz. Sh Shorts 


of course, were obliged to pay + 
ference between the price at whi 
sold and the exchange’s settlement 
plus the penalties. 
@ Easing the Shortage—The government, 
meanwhile, is trying to ease the butte: 
shortage somewhat. Stiff restrictions 
making of ice cream (the earlier limit 
of 60% on use of milk solids now ha 
been stiffened to 50% of the Oct, ober. 
1942, base) are a step in this directio 
Then, too, about 2,000,000 b. 
the storage butter previously impounded 
to safeguard military needs (BW —Dec 
26'42,p19) has been released. However 
these steps were neutralized at midweck 
by the earmarking of 30% of all ney 
creamery butter for the services. Big 
single factor, however, is likely to b © the 
boost in amount of fats allocated t 
production of margarine (page 44). ‘Th 
butter stretcher, heretofore held to 
110% of its fat-and-oil consumption in 
1940 and 1941, now can zip the rate 
up to 180%. 
e Margarine Prospects — That conceiy- 
ably could mean total margarine pro- 


| duction in 1943 of 600,000,000 Ib., top- 
| ping by far 1942’s all-time high of 400) 


000,000 Ib. Butter production for the 
first quarter, however, is expected to dip 


somewhat from last year’s 377,000,000 
Ib. for that period. 


OPA GAGS DOUBLE TALK 


Radio’s familiar chant of the tobacco 
auctioneer is fading to less than a whi: 
per on burley markets because of OPA 
ceilings. Instead of matching wits with 
competitors, to the accompaniment of 


| sing-song double talk, buyers now close 


their deals by offering ceiling prices im- 
mediately. 

To burley growers the che ge was 
more than welcome, resulting in a silvet 
lining for purses as prices rose more 
than a third. Even before markets 
closed for the holidays, the 21 Ken- 
tucky centers had sold 123,519,050 Ib. 


| at an average of $42.33 a cwt. To that 
| date a year ago the average had been 
| less than $30. 


Due to the short 1942 crop and the 
absence of price competition, the re- 
mainder of the burley crop will be al- 
located among manufacturers. 
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THE TRADING POST 


————- 


“Big Coal vs. Little Coal” 


(he following, lifted from No. 50 of 
the scries of “Trundle Talks” issued by 
the Trundle Engineering Co., expresses 
an attitude that seems to be more and 
more prevalent among thoughtful busi- 
ness men. It deserves consideration since 
it indicates an approach that must be 
taken into account in any attempt to 
size up postwar readjustment problems. 


When pieces of coal are too big, they 
won't burn in a fireplace. 

When pieces of coal are too little—slack, 
for instance—they won’t burn in a fireplace. 

Now, as everyone knows, coal neither too 
big nor too little makes a beautiful fire. 

But for some strange reason, in the eco- 
nomic and social history of our country, no- 
body seems to have cared a darn about that. 

We have been a nation of big coal men, 
and little coal men. Men have bled and 
died for big coal or little coal. 

Isn't it time somebody tried to figure out 
just what is the right size of coal to burn in 
a fireplace? 

> « * 


We're fighting a war today. Right now it 
seems to be going a bit better than we ex- 
nected. 

But before the records of the first success- 
ful invasion of enemy territory have even 
begun to grow cold, the big coal men and 
the little coal men have begun once more to 
raise their heads, preparing to perpetuate 
their ancient battle, the minute the war is 
over. 

* * * 


Must we maintain this contest forever? 
Can’t we see how fatal this will be, if vic- 
tory brings with it merely a resumption of 
internal bickerings, at the very moment 
when national unity is so vitally important 
to assure that our views in the peace settle- 
ment will be given proper weight? 

Can’t we stick together through the whole 
campaign, through the war, through the 
peace settlement and into the postwar pe- 
riod, as a nation united in sentiment and in 
objectives—as an example before the world 
of a free people who can agree among them- 
selves as to what they want? 

It is no longer a question as to whether we 
shall have social security, or shall not have 
social security. The question is—what social 
security measures are practicable and will 
work? 

It is no longer a question as to whether we 
shall have regulatory measures dealing with 
financing and securities, or whether we shall 
have no such measures. The question is— 
what measures are practicable and will work? 

It is no longer a question as to whether we 
shall have unions to represent employees in 
collective bargaining, or whether we shall 
not have unions. The question is, what 
basis of operation can be worked out, which 
will safeguard the survival and the functions 
of both employers and unions? 

It is nc longer a question as to whether or 
not the benefits of medicine should be avail- 
able to everyone. The question is, how far 
can medicine be socialized without destroy- 
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ing the initiative and the career of the pri- 
vate practitioner? 

It is no longer a question of deciding 
whether negroes should or should not be 


given a fuller place in the economic life of | 


the country. The qyestion is, how can this 


best be done? 
a 2 * 


And above all else, looking forward toward 


the postwar period, there is the basic ques- 
tion— 

What about free enterprise versus govern- 
mental planning and control? 

Are we, at the very moment of victory, 
going to degenerate into a nation in which 
we are fighting each other over this issue? 

Will we win the world war, only to be 


plunged into a civil war of government eco- | 


nomic planners versus proponents of free en- 
terprise? 

Can’t we see that the history of the last 
twenty years has shown that the whole 
future of our democratic form of government 
depends upon arriving at some sort of a 
workable compromise between free enter- 
prise and government planning and control? 

e 2 * 


Listen, you big coal men, and you little | 
coal men. Right now is the time to get | 


together. 


Right now, when victory in this war seems 


somewhere around the corner. 


Right now—so that at the peace table all | 


the people of this country can stand united. 
Big coal or little coal? 


For the sake of our children, and our | 
grandchildren, can’t we, for once in the his- | 


tory of this country, get together and ask 
the real burning question— 
What size of coal burns best? 


Books Wanted 


“Any book you really want to keep 
is a good one to give’’ is the slogan of 
the 1943 Victory Book Campaign, spon- 
sored jointly by the American Library 
Assn., the American Red Cross, and the 
United Service Organizations. A poll 
made by last year’s campaign reveals that 
the Army is avid for reading material. 
But it wants books that are in good con- 
dition and that would be enjoyed by 
normal, healthy Americans, not ancient 
and diiapidated drivel dug out of the 
attic for junk. 

Books found to be most in demand 
among the fighting men are current best- 
sellers and the more recent (1930 to 
date) popular fiction and nonfiction; ad- 
venture stories and westerns, detective 
and mystery yarns; technical books pub- 
lished since 1935; humorous books. 

Beginning January 5, 1943, books 
will be collected at local libraries and 
other receiving centers which will be set 
up in every community. Distribution 
will be made directly to camps, naval 
bases, ship and mobile libraries, field 
bases at home and abroad, USO centers, 
outside camps, and merchant marine 
libraries. WC. 


. WAR BONDS 


Sp SPEED‘ 


IF THE beading or flaring of 
tubes is part of your production 
...investigate the new Wayne 
Tube Beader. It does the work 
better and five times as fast as 
by manual methods. Any girl can 
operate it, releasing skilled hands 
for other work. Makes perfect 
beads of any type, any distance 
from end of tube in semi-automatic 
operation. Can be made to handle 
any size of tubing. Now in use in 
leading aircraft plants. Write to- 
day for more information. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO., FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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THE TREND 


PREVIEW OF A POSTWAR MARKET 


Since Yankee troops opened their own front in Africa 
and Russia broke the siege of Stalingrad with what has 
turned out to be a decisive rout of the Nazis, Latin 
America has been driven almost completely out of the 
headlines of our daily press. At the same time, ships are 
scarcer each day for any but “war” runs, and tightening 
priorities make it next to impossible to supply even the 
oldest and best customers in Latin America. 

As a result, the average executive has been lulled into 
a dangerous apathy about hemisphere trade at just the 
moment when he needs to be on his toes if he wants his 
full share in what is bound to be a large and profitable 
postwar business. 


© Business Week, in its series of reports from South 
America which ends in this issue (page 19), has pointed 
out fundamental changes which are taking place south 
of the Rio Grande. 

Old neighbors with a long record of political instability 
are suddenly “growing up,” both politically and eco- 
nomically. 

Air transportation—rushed feverishly with our full sup- 
port to counter the Axis threat and to speed up our inter- 
national air ferry delivery service—has suddenly made 
Latin America, literally, a near neighbor. We can now 
have breakfast in Miami, dinner in Bogota; or Friday in 
Washington and Monday in Rio de Janeiro. And with a 
growing chain of jungle airports—equipped with modern 
stopover stations, fresh running water, and good food—a 
vast new frontier ready to supply us with our tropical 
needs awaits only our cooperation to exploit it. 

Most promising, from the business point of view, are 
the mounting dollar balances which grow out of our huge 
purchases of strategic war materials that—for the present 
at least—cannot be matched with deliveries of automo- 
biles, refrigerators, radios, locomotives, and machinery. 
Today our dollars are piling up in almost every Latin 
American country, waiting until we—or someone else— 
can supply the things that the people to the south of us 
want and need. 


® What too many executives do not realize is that now is 
the time to begin lining up this postwar business in Latin 
America. Aggressive leaders in the larger countries—espe- 
cially Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Peru—are already 
drawing up plans for postwar expansion and detailing 
their needs down to the last machine. 

Britain, schooled in many wars to protect the foreign 
trade that is so important a part of the British economy, 
is already vigorously promoting its interests. 

A few months ago when a British convoy arrived at Rio 
to pick up supplies, it carried 20,000 tons of coal, a com- 
modity desperately needed by Brazil to keep its industries 
operating and its trains running. A shrewd press attaché 
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from the British Embassy saw to it that the ambassador 
was on hand to highlight the arrival, and the next day Kio 
newspapers carried headlines telling the news. What was 
not mentioned, even by friendly Brazilian editors, was 
that the United States, despite the Axis submarine cam- 
paign, is regularly delivering 70,000 tons of coal a month 
to Brazil. There was nothing underhanded in Britain’s 
publicity stunt. Old timers in the business were merely 
making a shrewd play in face of the fact that we are not 
yet fully alert to the foreign value of the kind of public 
relations stunts for which we are famous within our 
own borders. 

London also has showed the importance which it at- 
taches to foreign trade by seeing that experienced young 
Britishers, resident in South American countries and fa- 
miliar with the language and business methods of those 
countries, are given the same military deferment that is 
assigned to workers in war industries at home. 


eA more complete census of Latin American industry, 
raw materials, labor supply and aptitude, and transporta- 
tion is being developed today than any that existed before 
the war. In part, it is the work of special United States 
technical missions sent south to help solve the problems 
of wartime shortages. But it is also the result of the new 
job being done by our special economic analysts now sta- 
tioned in every one of the Latin American countries to 
appraise their requests for equipment. To determine 
whether or not this equipment is “absolutely necessary” 
to the economy and should be allowed an export license, 
these men must be supplied locally with all kinds of basic 
economic information. That compilation of information 
is already assuming formidable proportions and is the 
ideal background against which United States industry 
can measure the potential markets for its particular 
products. 

A few industrialists are aware of the opportunities now 
opening in Latin America. Joseph C. Rovensky, assist- 
ant to Nelson Rockefeller in the very alert Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, pointed out last 
week that total budgets of United States advertisers in 
Latin America in 1943 will be slightly larger than in 
1942, and that 25% of this year’s advertisers plan to in- 
crease their appropriations. 


© But executives as a whole need to be tipped off that 
Latin America is already drawing up its order lists for 
goods to be delivered after the war, that needs and tastes 
have changed dramatically since our salesmen made theit 
last prewar rounds, and that there is cash in hand in prac- 
tically every country to cover the first rush of buying. It 
is not too early to go after postwar business south of the 
Rio Grande. 
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